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HE  Pan  American  Union,  now  almost  50  years 
Id,  is  an  international  organization  created  and 
aintained  by  the  twenty-one  .American  Repub- 
ts:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
am  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
.uador,  El  .Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon- 
aras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
):iginally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
it  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
1  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
tiat  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
iramcan  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
ad  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
aited  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
Tady  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
'onfcrencc,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
tRio  dc  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
iirw  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
'>23;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
etmth,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
he  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
fiebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
'an  American  Day. 


Administrative  Divisions 


The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have 
been  created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance, 
intellectual  and  agricultural  coopieration,  juridical 
matters,  and  travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close 
relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies  in 
the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  Particular 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  closer 
intellectual  and  cultural  relations  among  the 
nations  of  the  American  Continent.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Library  contains  100,000  volumes 
and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
Spemish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  institution. 


Pan  American  Conferences 


The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  per¬ 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 


Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purjKise  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
fwnote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
he  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
“stering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
elations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
^tributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
"uportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad- 
wi'tered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 
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CourleHy  of  the  r.«esation  of  Guatemala  in  Waahinstoo 

GUATEMALA  CITY 

The  capital  of  Guatemala  was  recently  the  scat  of  the  First  Meeting  of  Finance  Ministers  of  the  Auk  r; 

Republics. 
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First  Meeting  of  Finance  Ministers 
of  the  American  Republics 

Guatemala,  November  14—21,  igjg 


wrecks  after  the  close  of  the  Meetinu  of 
'  Ministers  of  Forcis;n  Afiairs  of  the 
ncrlcan  Republics  in  Panama,  there  as- 
mblccl  in  the  City  of  Guatemala  the 
facial  dcleG:ates  to  the  First  Meeting  of 
riaaiicc  Ministers  of  the  American  Repub- 
.  This  meeting  was  called  in  accord- 
e  with  a  recommendation  approved  by 
V  Eighth  International  Conference  of 
imciican  States  at  Lima  in  December, 
i^58,  and  was  attended  by  representatives 
|of  twenty  of  the  American  nations.  The 
retary  of  Treasury  of  Paraguay  was  un- 
tun.itely  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  be- 
aiise  of  the  pressure  of  other  urgent  duties. 
The  principal  objective  of  this  meeting, 
’t  which  for  the  first  time  representatives  of 
he  Treasury  Departments  of  the  .American 
Republics  met  together  as  a  body,  was  “an 
■  h  inge  of  impressions  and  viewpoints  on 
he  various  economic  problems  of  the  Con- 
inent,  in  addition  to  making  known  the 


e.xpcrience  gained  during  the  decade  from 
1929  to  1939  in  the  field  of  treasury  activi¬ 
ties  by  each  country  represented,  particu¬ 
larly  as  regards  monetary,  foreign  e.x 
change,  and  banking  matters.”  * 

The  Hon.  Herbert  E.  Gaston.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  delegate  of 
the  L'nited  States,  well  said,  speaking  of  the 
delegates  to  the  Meeting,  “\Ve  are  all  con¬ 
scious,  I  am  convinced,  that  a  structure  of 
practical  cooperation  in  economic  and 
financial  matters  can  only  be  erected  on 
the  basis  of  continuous  personal  contact  in 
a  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  between  the 
agencies  within  whose  special  province 
these  matters  rest.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that 
we  approach  our  deliberations.”  The  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Meeting  showed  not  only  that 
such  an  attitude  had  prevailed  but  also 
that  it  had  played  an  important  part  in 

*  Sef  the  program  of  the  .Meeting,  Bci.i.etin,  Sep¬ 
tember  1939. 
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paving  the  way  for  close  and  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  now  and  in  the  future  between  the 
Finance  Ministers  of  the  Americas. 

The  opening  session  of  the  Meeting, 
which  took  place  in  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly  C-hamber  on  November  14,  was  a  most 
impressive  and  significant  event.  There 
were  present  the  chiefs  of  the  legislative 
and  judicial  branches  of  the  Government  of 
Ciiiatemala,  the  Secretaries  of  State,  mem- 
Ijcrs  of  the  National  .Assembly,  diplomatic 
and  consular  representatives,  and  various 
other  high  public  officials.  As  the  na¬ 
tional  anthems  of  the  countries  of  America 
were  played  by  the  .-\rmy  Band,  the  feeling 
was  evident  that  here  was  another  tangible 
demonstration  of  the  indissoluble  solidar¬ 
ity  and  peace  of  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  who  were  again  meeting  to¬ 
gether  for  consultation  and  peaceful  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  opinions  on  questions 
touching  the  welfare  of  all  of  them. 

The  far-reaching  importance  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  ably  outlined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  and  Public  Caedit  of  Guatemala 
and  Chairman  of  the  Meeting,  Senor  Don 
Jose  Gonzalez  Campo,  in  the  address  of 
welcome  which  he  gave  at  the  inaugural 
session : 

Fellow  Delegates; 

It  is  my  privilege  to  welcome  you,  gentlemen,  to 
this  sister  nation  of  Guatemala,  which  is  proud 
indeed  to  receive  you  and  to  have  been  chosen  as 
the  seat  of  this  Pan  American  meeting,  attended 
by  your  goodselves  as  worthy  representatives  of 
your  illustrious  nations.  The  Government  and 
the  people  of  Guatemala  greet  you  warmly  and 
are  happy  to  offer  you  unreservedly  their  fullest, 
sincerest  and  most  cordial  hospitality.  The  pre¬ 
siding  genii  of  the  Americas  will  provide  inspiration 
for  these  friendly  deliberations,  and  the  fruitful 
interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences  that  is  to 
follow  will  take  place  at  a  Round  Table  of  com¬ 
rades,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  mutual  compre¬ 
hension  and  fellow  feeling.  This  is  my  fervent 
desire,  as  I  discharge  the  honorable  duty  entrusted 
to  me  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  of  extend¬ 
ing  a  welcome  to  you  in  his  name. 

This  meeting,  the  outcome  of  a  resolution  passed 


■J* 


at  the  F.ighth  International  Conference  of 
ican  States,  will  be  followed  by  others  of  a  slir„; 
nature  devoted  to  the  service  of  our  mutual  a 
pirations.  Its  underlying  motives  are  fniin?s: 
practical.  This  was  realized  at  the  time  of 
inception,  and  is  confirmed  by  its  stated  obi'' 
tives:  such  a  C.onfcrence  as  this  is  not  only  dpi' 
able,  but  actually  of  pressing  necessity  in  thefc; 
of  the  tragic  events  now  troubling  the  eci  ' 
world.  In  the  program  prepared  by  Guatemala 
and  submitted  as  a  general  outline  to  your  wisdnr 
discernment,  and  spirit  of  .American  fraternitv, 
you  will  find  a  broad  field  for  decisions  and  it;, 
ommendations  looking  toward  better  coordinatioi 
of  our  economies,  and  especially  of  actifitie 
involving  currency,  trade,  and  banking. 

We  need — and  the  limitations  of  a  speech 
this  nature  preclude  anything  but  a  mere  outline- 
as  immediate  measures  of  defense  required  by  tit 
existing  state  of  war,  and  without  prejudice  ti 
the  establishment  of  foundations  on  which  i 
permanent  structure  of  cooperation  may  e\-oi- 
tually  be  raised,  new  and  easier  means  of  coe- 
munication,  so  that  we  may  come  to  know  eat; 
other  more  intimately,  and  may  eliminate  in  favtt 
of  our  respective  products  the  drawbacks  of  dh 
tance  that,  while  separating,  have  failed  utteri' 
to  divide  us.  We  must  aim  at  a  flexible  Isanlib 
organization  that  shall  be  uniform  at  least  wi 
regard  to  its  fundamental  principles  of  operatin' 
so  as  to  increase  credit  facilities.  We  must  stii 
to  bring  about  the  gradual  disapptearance,  wher¬ 
ever  compatible  with  individual  rights  and  ncc: 
sities,  of  anything  that  may  constitute  a  bar  r 
hindrance  to  such  free  interchange  of  our  prod  ' 
as  has  now  become  indispensable.  We  mu- 
devote  ourselves  to  the  creation  of  a  contin^'' 
wide  spirit  and  conscience,  calculated  to  re\c. 
and  turn  to  gocxl  account  the  intcrclcpcndenc 
of  our  peoples,  who  today  stand  more  than  co¬ 
in  need  of  this  suppKrrt  in  view  of  the  currei 
situation  in  the  Old  World  where  disputes  ha' 
resulted  in  a  resort  to  arms,  disorganizing  o 
economies,  and  closing  to  us  many  markets  iha 
are  normally  linked  closely  to  our  own.  Tradf 
exchange,  currency,  business,  healthy  interest 
all  the  vibrant  nerves  of  our  mutual  rclatiffltj 
must  be  utilized  as  bonds  to  draw  us  closer,  rathr| 
than  as  barriers  to  separate  us. 

Guatemala,  though  one  of  the  smaller  member 
of  this  family  of  nations,  is  highly  sensitive  to  cur¬ 
rents  of  affection  and  sympathy,  and  she  is  (k- 
lighted  at  having  this  opportunity  of  receivinf 
beneath  the  azure  blue  of  her  cloudless  skies » 
many  outstanding  figures  in  the  economic  asc 
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-amial  life  of  the  Americas.  Within  the  some- 
nat  restricted  limits  of  her  modest  resources,  she 
.3  offer  an  example  of  what  may  be  achieved  by 
xgritv  and  goodwill  in  promoting  vital  national 
-crests.  It  will  assuredly  be  of  interest  to  you  to 
.serve  how,  despite  the  bitterest  years  of  eco- 
jomic  depression  and  the  limited  nature  of  avail¬ 
able  resources,  the  present  administration,  com- 
atneing  its  labors  by  promulgating  a  Law  of 
Probity  (designed  to  assure  strict  rectitude  in  the 
jndling  of  public  funds),  has  succeeded  in  guid- 
agthe  nation's  finances  along  favorable  lines  and 
ii  adjusting  the  operations  of  the  Exchequer  to 
it  classic  principles  of  economy.  The  value  and 
aciallic  backing  of  our  currency  has  been  not 
only  maintained  but  even  strengthened  and  this 
rithout  recourse  to  exchange  restrictions  of  any 
iind;  of  the  past  eight  fiscal  years,  five  have  been 
dosed  with  a  considerable  surplus;  and  during  the 
.ame  period,  to  quote  a  few  figures,  we  have  as- 
agned  22,999,381  quetzales  to  the  reduction  of 
it  national  debt  and  4,189,787  quetzales  to  pub¬ 
lic  works,  the  cost  of  the  latter  having  been  borne 
rither  by  the  Exchequer  or  by  the  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  capital.  The  Central  Bank  of 
viuatemala,  the  National  Mortgage  Bank,  and  the 
bureaus  and  dependencies  of  the  Ministry  of  Fi¬ 
nance  will  be  glad  to  furnish  promptly  any  infor- 
tnation  or  data  you  may  consider  of  interest  in 
order  to  study  and  appreciate  the  modest  contri¬ 
bution  of  Guatemala,  in  her  own  province,  toward 
a  healthy  condition  of  American  finances. 

It  is  frequently  said,  and  truly  so,  that  every¬ 
thing  unites  us,  beginning  with  the  geographical 
tics  that  bind  us  together  inextricably  for  all  time. 
Similar  historical  backgrounds  contribute  to  the 
affinity  of  our  [leoples.  Like  impulses  drove  us  to 
attain  our  liberty,  and  a  fresh  urge  manifests  itself 
in  the  desire  to  consolidate  our  indcjxmdence 
through  unity.  In  this  privileged  continent, 
massed  around  the  mighty  backbone  of  the 
.\ndine  chain,  there  are  no  prejudices  left  to  deter 
us,  no  antagonisms  to  estrange  us,  no  disputes  to 
separate  us.  Across  our  proud  Bags,  waving  in 
the  winds  of  a  fast-nearing  future  full  of  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  growing  prosperity,  we  might  well  emblazon 
the  all-embracing  legend  of  the  mighty  Democracy 
of  the  North — E  pluribus  mum. 

Our  visions  of  a  peaceful  existence  in  a  sister- 
liood  of  nations,  bound  together  by  the  highest 
ad  noblest  spirit  of  independence  and  by  mutual 
ideals,  traditions,  and  interests,  arc  now  coming 
to  realization.  I  speak  not  of  hopes,  but  of  cer¬ 
tainties;  not  of  illusions  but  of  realities,  which  are 
tar  more  impsortant. 


It  gives  me  the  keenest  satisfaction,  a  feeling  you 
doubtless  share  with  me,  to  see  how  each  of  us 
according  to  his  ability  and  all  of  us  with  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  our  ideals  are  eager  to  respond  to  the 
imperative  call  of  America  at  this  solemn  period 
of  our  history.  Your  presence  here  furnishes  un¬ 
questionable  proof  that  you  have  willingly  under¬ 
taken  to  do  your  share  in  the  tremendous  task  to 
which  we  arc  committed.  While  the  sun  of  great 
and  noble  nations  seems,  to  our  enduring  regret, 
to  be  setting  in  an  ensanguined  dusk,  we  here  are 
dedicating  our  energies,  with  honest  intentions  and 
clear  conscience,  to  doing  our  part  in  the  creation 
of  the  New  World  that  we  must  bequeath  to  future 
generations,  heirs  to  the  spiritual  treasures  of  our 
glorious  continent  and  to  the  material  riches  of 
our  hospitable  and  bounteous  American  soil. 

You  arc  here,  gentlemen,  to  collaborate  within 
the  wide  sphere  of  your  calling,  and  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  peace,  culture,  and  cordiality,  towards 
the  attainment  of  the  bright  future  to  which  we 
all  look  forward.  At  a  moment  not  far  distant, 
the  clock  of  the  centuries  must  strike  a  crucial 
hour,  the  brilliant  noontime  of  the  Americas;  may 
it  bring  good  not  only  to  our  own  peoples,  but  to 
all  humanity. 

In  declaring  your  sessions  op>en,  I  have  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you,  on  behalf 
of  President  Ubico  and  of  his  Government,  our 
deepest  gratitude  to  the  sister  Republics  for  the 
honor  they  have  paid  to  Guatemala,  in  selecting 
her  capital  as  the  seat  of  this  first  meeting.  Permit 
me  also  to  express  my  most  fervent  desire  for  the 
continued  greatness  and  prosjierity  of  the  nations 
you  so  worthily  represent,  and  for  the  fullest  and 
happiest  realization  of  our  hopes  for  the  economic 
future  of  our  American  nations. 

These  words  were  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  delegates  and  the  large  audi¬ 
ence,  and  the  following  response  was  made 
in  the  name  of  his  colleagues  by  the  Hon. 
Jose  Arosemena,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  Panama  and  delegate  of 
his  country: 

Mr.  Preside.nt: 

Following  the  tradition  of  Pan  American  meet¬ 
ings,  there  devolves  up>on  me,  as  representative  of 
the  country  where  the  last  conference  was  held, 
the  high  honor  of  replying  in  the  name  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  friendly  words  of  welcome  just  ad¬ 
dressed  to  us  by  His  Excellency,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  of  Public  Credit,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  Guatemala. 
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In  the  name  of  the  delee;ates  aecredited  to  the 
first  Mectins;  of  Finanec  Ministers  and  in  my  own, 

I  wish,  Mr.  President,  to  express  to  you  our  very 
great  gratitude  for  the  innumerable  graeious  cour¬ 
tesies  which  we  have  received  since  our  arrival  in 
this  beautiful  country  of  Guatemala,  whieh  riehly 
deserves  the  fame  it  enjoys  in  the  .American  C^on- 
tinent  as  a  hospitable,  progressive,  and  well- 
ordered  nation. 

Once  more  the  world  Itxiks  upon  the  .American 
countries  meeting  in  fraternal  solidarity,  this  time 
to  deal  with  economic  affairs  which,  because  of 
present  circumstances,  naturally  fill  us  with  the 
deept’st  eoncern,  inasmuch  as  the  security  and 
happiness  of  our  peoples  depends  upon  the  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  of  our  continent. 

We  are  come  here  to  state  our  problems  and  to 
hear  those  of  our  neighbors  in  a  spirit  of  full 
understanding  and  sincerity,  conscious  of  the  his¬ 
toric  responsibility  of  this,  the  first  Meeting  of 
Finance  Ministers  of  America,  and  ready  to  further 
the  mission  which  destiny  appears  to  have  as¬ 
signed  to  our  continent — the  mission  of  making  of 
.America  a  great,  free,  and  prosperous  land,  a  hos¬ 
pitable  land  offering  equal  opportunities  to  all, 
wherein  all  those  who  arc  ready  to  respect  our 
democratic  principles  may  live  with  us  without 
fear  of  prejudice  because  of  race,  creed,  or  ideas. 

The  problems  to  be  considered  at  this  conference 
are  undoubtedly  of  a  delicate  nature  and  will  re¬ 
quire  delilieration  and  exhaustive  study.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  so  well 
expressed  it,  we  come,  each  of  us  within  the  limit 
of  his  own  abilities  and  all  of  us  with  high  ideals, 
to  obey  the  call  of  .America.  VVe  respond  with  the 
greatest  good  will,  although  perhaps  we  may  not 
find  an  immediate  solution  to  all  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  now  confronting  us,  at  least  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dations  so  that  other  similar  meetings,  which  will 
undoubtedly  follow  this  one,  will  bring  us  nearer 
the  culmination  of  the  aspirations  of  our  Contin¬ 
ent.  .Speaking  for  myself— and  I  believe  that  I 
represent  the  opinion  of  my  distinguished  col¬ 
leagues  also — I  am  sure  that  this  will  be  so. 

Fx-hoing  the  sentiments  that  I  know  are  felt  by 
all  the  delegates  here  present,  1  desire  to  express 
good  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  General  L'bico,  and  for  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  nation  which  he  so  ably 
governs. 

Speakins;  at  a  plenary  session  of  the 
Meetins;  later  in  the  same  day,  the  Hon. 
Herlx'rt  E.  Gaston,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  delejaiate  of  the  L’nited 


States,  thus  pre.sented  the  message  of  .pii 
country  to  the  Meeting;  li 

Mr.  Prksident  and  Represkmaiivks  of:  'i'l 

MiNtSTERS  OF  Finance  of  the  Amfri 
Repi'blics:  voi 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  hr!-  ■’* 
you  the  greetings  of  the  President  of  the  Un'- 
.States  and  those  of  my  chief,  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  together  with  an  expression  of  tr/  ^ 
hope  that  these  sessions  may  produce  good  re.  •'> 

and  may  lead  to  more  regular,  more  sR  ^icma' 
and  more  eficctive  coopieration  between  all 
Governments.  .As  Representative  of  the  Se  " 
retary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  ^ 
wish  to  express  my  pleasure  at  being  here  at  • 
first  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  Treasure  T 
of  the  .American  Republics  since  that  held  i 
Washington  in  1915  at  a  time  when  war  k  P 
Europe  was  in  progress  as.  unfortunately,  its  “ 
today.  I  also  wish  to  reaffirm  on  behalf  of  ® 
Government  and  of  the  United  .States  Delegatic  * 
our  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Govnt-  " 
ment  of  Guatemala,  already  so  ably  expressed  a  ‘ 
behalf  of  the  delegates  here  assembled  by  tkr  ‘ 
representative  of  the  Government  of  Panama.  ' 

As  I  see  it,  the  essential  purpose  of  our  meetk;  ' 
here,  as  envisaged  at  the  Eighth  Intcmatior.; 
Conference  of  .American  States  at  Lima,  is 
establish  a  permanent  basis  for  working  ronu 
Ix’tween  the  Treasuries  of  the  .American  Rcpubli' 
.Since  that  time  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Euro:' 
has  given  rise  to  serious  economic  and  fmancl; 
problems  which  have  already  been  discussed  ii 
the  recent  consultation  at  Panama.  Provisii 
was  made  there  for  further  consideration  of  intr 
.American  economic  and  financial  problems  by  t 
advisory  committee  to  sit  in  Washington.  A 
Panama,  the  position  of  the  L'nited  States  Go' 
ernment  and  the  contribution  it  is  present, 
prepared  to  make  in  the  matter  of  economic  an 
financial  cooperation  was  authoritatively  outlintc 
by  the  L'nder  .Secretary  of  .State,  Mr.  Siininf 
Welles.  I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  my  functia 
here  to  restate  that  position.  The  purpose  ■ 
our  meeting  as  I  conceive  it  is  to  attempt  to  lav 
a  piermanent  basis,  as  a  result  of  frank  and  infoim 
discussion  of  matters  of  mutual  interest  under  ooi 
flexible  agenda,  for  practical  working  contact 
between  the  Treasuries  we  represent.  We  areal 
conscious,  I  am  convinced,  that  a  structure  0 
practical  coopieration  in  economic  and  financia 
matters  can  only  be  erected  on  the  basis  of  cob- 
tinuous  piersonal  contact  in  a  spirit  of  mu 
confidence  between  the  agencies  within  w 
spiecial  province  these  matters  rest.  It  is  in 
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ioirit  that  wo  approach  our  deliberations. 

In  recent  years  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
Inited  States  has  tried  to  follow  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  economic  and  financial  developments  in 
vour  countries.  The  .Secretary  tif  the  Treasury 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  representatives 
of  several  of  the  Ministers  of  Finance  represented 
htre.  I  can  assure  you  of  Mr.  Morgenthau’s  deep 
and  sincere  interest  in  the  affairs  of  all  the  other 
\inerican  republics  and  he  has  asked  me  to  assure 
v'ou  of  his  real  desire  to  lx*  helpful  to  you  and  to 
vour  peoples  within  the  full  limit  of  his  ability, 
rtlving,  as  he  does,  on  his  Ixlief  in  your  desire  to 
Ot  helpful  to  us  in  turn. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  and  the  rest  of  us  in  the 
Treasury  Department  sympathize  with  the  aspi¬ 
rations  and  attempts  so  evident  in  the  resjxctive 
policies  of  the  countries  represented  here  to  build 
lovvard  more  diversified  and  eonsequently  more 
-table  national  economies.  The  impact  of  the 
I  world-wide  depression  has  been  particularly  severe 
jpon  economies  engaged  primarily  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  raw  material  and  agricultural  products 
and  dependent  upon  world  markets  for  the  sale  of 
these  products.  This  has  led  in  many  countries 
to  the  imptisition  of  exchange  control  and  quota 
-\-stem.s,  arrangements  forcing  trade  into  bilateral 
channels,  intensification  of  tariffs  and  other 
barriers  to  international  trade.  Faced  by  ad¬ 
verse  terms  of  trade  in  the  sale  of  raw  material  and 
agricultural  products  and  given  the  desire  to 
maintain  the  level  of  imports  of  commodities  es- 
OTtial  to  the  development  of  more  diversified 
economies,  many  of  us  have  experienced  exchange 
difficulties. 

There  is  no  easy  answer  to  this  underlying  prob¬ 
lem  upon  which  the  immediate  dislexation  of  trade 
as  a  consequence  of  the  war  abroad  is  now  super¬ 
imposed.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  situ¬ 
ation  calls  for  renewed  efforts  to  stimulate  the 
internal  economic  development  of  the  eountries  of 
this  hemisphere  and  mutually  profitable  trade  and 
other  intercourse  with  each  other. 

In  the  economic  sphere  the  United  .States  has 
attempted,  through  the  medium  of  its  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program,  to  remove  obstacles  to 
the  flow  of  international  trade.  This  effort  is 
being  intensified  at  the  present  time  in  the  attempt 
to  reach  agreements  with  several  of  the  countries 
Here  represented.  .Several  Departments  of  the 
Inited  States  Government,  notably  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  .Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  are  working  on  the  problem  of  trade  pro¬ 
motions  with  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
fomplementary  production  to  increase  your  sales 


in  the  United  States.  Only  recently,  for  example, 
representatives  of  your  countries  and  private 
business  interests  in  the  United  States  met  under 
the  spronsorship  of  the  Department  of  Clommerce 
with  this  object  in  view. 

In  the  finaneial  sphere,  the  possibility  of  co¬ 
operation  is  being  intensively  studied  by  the 
United  .States  Treasury  Department  and  other 
financial  agencies  of  my  Government.  As  you 
all  know,  the  Treasury  Department  now,  as  in  the 
past,  stands  ready  to  render  and  to  receive  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  and  advice  either  formally  or 
informally  ufKjn  financial  and  other  technical 
matters  which  fall  within  its  province.  The 
Treasury  also  has  afforded  to  all  governments  and 
their  central  banking  institutions  the  privilege  of 
holding  gold  under  earmark  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  prepared  to  grant  to  countries  willing  to 
reciprocate  and  able  to  offer  adequate  security 
the  same  type  of  cooperation  in  maintaining  ex¬ 
change  facilities  that  it  has  afforded  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Tripartite  .Arrangement  [between  the 
United  .States,  France,  and  Great  Britain]. 

The  arrangement  has  served  well  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  But  its  incidental  value 
has  been  at  least  as  great.  In  conversation  with 
me  just  before  I  left  Washington.  Secretary 
Morgenthau  expres.sed  the  view  that  the  almost 
daily  contacts  and  exchanges  of  views  between 
Treasuries,  which  were  a  result  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  had  proved  not  less  important  than  the 
overt  purposes  of  the  understanding.  In  these 
contacts,  he  felt,  lay  its  really  essential  significance. 

-Secretary  Morgenthau  said  to  me: 

“Tell  the  Ministers  of  the  American  Republics 
and  their  representatives  that  I  hope  that  as  a 
result  of  your  meeting  in  Guatemala  and  of 
future  meetings  which  may  follow,  a  similar  direct 
and  frank  interchange  of  views  may  develop  be¬ 
tween  myself  and  the  Ministers  of  Finance  of  the 
other  .American  republics.” 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  emphasize  once 
more  my  conception  of  our  purpose  in  meeting 
here.  Our  aim  should  be  to  e.xplore  informally 
the  problems  of  interest  to  all  of  us  and  to  attempt 
to  establish  a  px’rmancnt  basis  for  working  contact 
between  the  Treasuries  we  represent. 

We  arc  not  bringing  forward  any  program  for 
definitive  action  at  this  conference.  My  asso¬ 
ciates  and  I  are  prepared,  however,  to  discuss 
freely  the  subject  matter  of  the  agenda  and  any 
other  matters  of  common  interest  which  our  fellow 
delegates  may  desire  to  present.  It  is  our  hopx 
to  make  these  conferences  as  fruitful  as  pKJssible  of 
future  good  to  all  of  our  governments  and  peoples. 
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'I'hc  delegates  were: 

ARGENTINA 

Hector  CJhiraldo,  Representative  of  the  Ministry 
of  Finance. 

BOI.IVIA 

Enrique  Tiipke,  Delegate  Ohs«Tver. 

BRA/II. 

Manuel  C'.esar  de  CJoes  Monteiro,  Representative 
of  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

CIIII.E 

Fernando  Maira  C'.astcllon,  Representative  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance. 

Caspar  Mora  Sotoinayor,  Representative  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance. 

tXII.OMBIA 

Jorge  Soto  del  C'.orral,  Representative  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Finance. 

tXKTA  RIGA 

Everardo  Ciomez  Rojas.  Minister  of  Finance. 
Rafael  C'.astro  Quezada,  Delegate. 

CUBA 

Eduardo  Montoulieu,  Representative  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

DCJMINICAN  REPUBI.IC 

Nicolas  \’ega,  Representative  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance. 

ECUADOR 

Cesar  D.  .\ndrade.  Minister  of  Finance. 

EI.  SALVADOR 

Juan  Ernesto  \'asquez.  Representative  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance. 

Rafael  Reyes,  Representative  of  the  Ministry  of 
h'inance. 

GU.ATEMAI.A 

Jose  (Jonzalez  Campo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

HAITI 

Montrosicr  Dejean,  Minister  of  Finance. 

Joe  Pierre  Luis,  Counsellor. 

Marcel  Robin,  Secretary. 

HONDURAS 

13onato  Diaz  Medina,  Representative  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance. 

MEXICO 

Eduardo  N’iHaseiior,  Representative  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Finance. 

Enrique  .Sarro,  .Assistant. 


J.  Jesus  Sanchez,  Minister  of  Finance. 
Modesto  .\rinijo  Lozano,  Delegate. 


Jose  .\.  .Xrosemena,  Represi-ntative  of  the  Min- 
istry  of  Finance. 

Guillermo  .Arango,  .Assistant. 


Juan  Mendoza  .Almenara,  Representative  of  the 
Ministrv'  of  Finance. 


Jose  Richling,  Representative  of  the  Ministry  oi  j 
Finance.  I 


UNITED  ST.ATES  OF  .\MER1C.\ 


HerlxTt  E.  (iaston,  Representative  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department. 

Laurence  Duggan,  .Assistant. 

Howard  H.  Tewksbury,  .Assistant  ' 

Joseph  P.  Ckjtton  Jr.,  .Assistant 
.Simon  Hanson,  .Assistant. 

Emilio  G.  Collado,  .Assistant. 

Orc’is  .A.  .Schmidt,  .Assistant. 


CVistobal  L.  Mendoza,  Representative  of  the  | 
Ministrv  of  Finance. 


C'.onscious  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
problems  set  forth  on  their  program,  the  jj 
delegates  jiroceedcd  to  name  three  com-  n 
missions  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  j, 
specific  questions  falling  within  their  re-i 


spective  jurisdictions,  as  follows: 
Commission  on  Banking 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 


El  .Salvador 
Haiti 
Mexico 
Uruguay 

Monetary  Commission 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa  Rica 
Dominican  Republic 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Peru 
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■.mmission  on  Kwhangr 


iill- 


Cuba 

Ecuador 

Guatemala 

Panama 

United  States 

Venezuela 


A  coordinating  coininittcc  and  one  on 
credentials  were  also  set  up. 

,  \  careful  reading  of  the  excellent  Buletin 

thf  .  ^  .  . 

which  was  published  each  day  giving  a 
ietailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Meeting  shows  that  the  respective  coin- 
•  :nissions  and  the  assembly  as  a  whole 
worked  with  diligence  and  enthusiasm, 
applying  themselves  studiously  to  a  solu- 
■eas-  ;ion  of  the  complex  and  exacting  problems 
}n  the  program.  That  their  work  was 
-uccessful  is  evident  in  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions  and  recommendations  which  were 
approved  at  the  closing  session  on  Xovem- 
iier  21 : 


The  First  Meeting  of  Finance  Ministers  of  the 
American  Repulilics 


thf 


Considering: 


the 

the 

om- 


That  it  is  to  the  mutual  and  special  interest  of 
all  the  Nations  of  .\merica  to  adopt  a  uniform 
nomenclature  in  their  customs  tariffs  and  a  com¬ 
mon  system  of  customs  procedure  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  inter-.\merican  trade 


the 

re- 


Resolves: 

1.  To  request  that  the  Pan  American  Union 
•omplctc  the  work  already  begun  of  investigating 
and  reporting  on  the  adoption  by  all  the  nations 
of  the  Americas  of  the  various  customs  recommen¬ 
dations  approved  at  former  Pan  American  Con- 
ierences,  in  order  that  a  memorandum  on  the 
matter  may  lac  transmitted  to  all  the  .American 
liwemments. 

2.  To  request  that  the  Pan  .American  Union 
appoint  a  committee  of  five  experts,  in  which  all 
the  official  languages  of  .America  are  to  be  repre- 
•ented,  to  undertake: 

a)  the  preparation  of  a  draft  proposal  for  uni- 
:onn  customs  nomenclature  such  as  may  be 
acceptable  to  all  the  .American  nations,  taking 
mto  account  the  laws,  regulations  and  customs 
rulings  of  said  nations,  as  well  as  any  other  repaorts 
» suggestions  from  any  of  the  .American  nations, 
and  any  proposals  for  uniform  customs  nomen¬ 


clature  already  in  existence.  The  Pan  .American 
Union  shall  submit  this  draft  for  the  study  and 
consideration  of  the  .American  Governments  and 
shall  convey  to  them  all  observations  made 
thereon,  likewise  requesting  comment  on  such 
observations  to  lx;  submitted  in  turn  to  all  the 
governments.  The  Pan  .American  Union  shall 
prepare  a  final  draft,  embodying  such  observations 
from  the  various  nations  as  may  have  received  the 
approval  of  a  majority,  and  shall  submit  it  for  the 
final  consideration  of  all  the  Governments  of  the 
.Amerieas. 

b)  The  drafting  of  a  Ccxle  of  Customs  Proce¬ 
dure,  designed  to  attain  the  objeetives  alreadv 
indicated,  to  be  submitted  to  the  .American  Gov¬ 
ernments  for  analysis  and  approval  in  the  manner 
descrilx-d  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

3.  Pursuant  to  the  ends  described  under  the 
preceding  numlx-r,  it  is  recommended  that  each 
of  the  Governments  of  the  .Americas  transmit  to 
the  remaining  .American  Governments,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  anv 
resolutions  adopted  at  any  time  by  any  of  the 
nations  of  .America  in  regional  agreements  regard¬ 
ing  eustoms  matters. 

The  First  Meeting  of  Finance  Ministers  of  the 
American  Republics 

Considering: 

That  it  is  highly  desirable  to  extend  and 
strengthen  exchange  relations  between  all  the 
nations  of  the  .Americas,  with  a  view  to  a  greater 
stability  of  the  value  of  the  .American  currencies 

Resolves: 

That  the  Pan  .American  Union  undertake,  in 
accordance  with  investigations  and  suggestions 
which  it  will  previously  request  of  the  Finance 
Ministries  and  Central  Banks  of  the  nations  of 
.America,  to  present  to  the  .Ameriean  Governments 
a  draft  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
.American  exchange  system  to  facilitate  in  accord- 
anee  with  sound  principles  the  regularization  and 
availability  of  foreign  exchange  as  between  all  the 
nations  of  .America. 

The  First  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  F’inance  of  the 
.American  Republics 

Considering: 

That  contraband  activities  are  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sources  of  difficulty  in  the  development  of 
international  trade,  espeeially  in  neighboring 
countries  or  in  those  that,  while  not  adjoining, 
may  be  exposed  by  geographieal  considerations  to 
illicit  traffic 
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Rksoi.vks: 

To  rccoininend  that  the  American  Governments 
enter  into  regional  agreements  for  the  suppression 
of  smuggling,  eomimmieating  the  texts  of  such 
agreements  to  all  other  American  nations  through 
the  medium  of  the  Pan  American  L'nion. 

The  First  Meeting  of  Finance  Ministers  of  the 
American  Republics 

Consiof.ring: 

That  it  is  to  the  miitnal  and  special  interest  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  Americas  to  have  available 
statistics  of  an  economic  and  financial  character 
relating  to  the  American  Nations 

RESOt  VKs: 

1.  To  recommend  that  the  American  Nations 
exchange,  through  the  medium  of  the  Pan 
American  L'nion,  all  statistics  of  an  economic  and 
financial  nature,  especially  those  relating  to  their 
imports  and  exports;  their  revenues  specified  by 
classes;  their  disbursements  specified  by  govern¬ 
ment  agencies;  their  balances  of  international 
payments;  their  budgets;  ihictuations  in  rates  of 
exchange  with  respect  to  the  other  American 
currencies  quoted  on  their  markets;  their  maritime 
traffic;  their  Itx-al  and  international  freight  rates; 
and,  generally,  all  other  statistical  information 
that  may  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of 
current  economic  conditions,  such  as  agricultural 
and  industrial  production,  etc. 

2.  To  recommend  that  the  Ciovernments  of  the 
Americas  adopt  a  uniform  system  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  economic  and  financial  statistics.  To 
this  end,  it  is  recommended  that  the  .Xmerican 
Go\-ernments  forward  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
re|X)rts  on  the  statistical  systems  now  in  use,  so 
that  the  Union  may  proceed  to  draw  up  uniform 
models  adaptable  as  far  as  piossiblc  to  those  now 
in  use  and  submit  them  to  the  consideration  of 
the  interested  governments. 

The  First  Meeting  of  Finance  Ministers  of  the 
American  Republics 

CoNSIDERtNO: 

That  it  is  to  the  mutual  and  spiecial  interest  of 
the  different  Ciovernments  of  the  Americas  to  lie 
informed  of  the  changes  which  are  Ix-ing  intro¬ 
duced  by  any  nation  in  its  fiscal  organization  or 
tax  system 

Resolves: 

To  recommend  to  the  different  .\merican 
Governments  that  each  shall  communicate  to  the 
others,  and  to  the  Pan  American  Union,  all 


legislative  and  administrative  measures  u; 
modify,  wholly  or  in  part,  its  existing  fiscal  >v- 
or  method  of  taxation,  as  well  as  all  changes  n  ^ 
in  its  customs  tariffs  or  fiscal  prix’edure.  or 
taining  to  the  creation  and  operation  of  as;i 
for  fiscal  control.  It  is  especially  nHcimnu'r._ 
that  bulletins  be  published  from  time  to  time, 
porting  on  the  existing  fiscal  system  and  : 
cedure,  together  with  modifications  iniidd , 
therein. 

The  First  Meeting  of  Finance  Ministers  of 
American  Republics 

DECt.ARES; 

That  the  existence  and  operation  of  a  <ir 
monetary  standard  throughout  the  Republics 
this  Continent,  as  a  point  of  reference  in  ; 
alignment  of  exchange  rates,  is  highly  iM  iiiii' 
for  the  development  of  intcr-.-\meriean  cunm 
relations. 


The  First  Meeting  of  Finance  Ministers  of 
American  Republics 

Considers  that  the  principal  and  most  iki 
result  of  its  labors  has  Ix’cn  the  mutual  ex<  iw 
of  information  and  impressions  on  the  moi 
banking  and  exchange  structures  of  the  Aiit  r: 
Republics. 


The  First  Meeting  of  Finance  Ministers  of: 
.American  Republics 

C.onsiders  as  of  great  importance  the  iip 
change  of  all  information  relating  to  the  oi  ea;  ' 
tion  and  operation  of  institutions  of  social  'Ci .. 
having  direct  relations  with  the  development 
the  economy  of  the  nations  of  the  .Americas. 

The  First  Meeting  of  Finance  Ministers  of : 
•American  Republics 

DECt  ares: 

That  as  a  medium  for  promoting  the  m'-- 
economic  development  of  the  .American  Repii"  ' 
and  of  creating  conditions  which  make 
the  stabilization,  Ixjth  internal  and  external, 
the  respective  currencies,  it  is  desirable  that ; 
necessary  capital  be  invested  for  the  promotion  j 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  development 
the  various  countries  in  this  hemisphere. 

The  First  Meeting  of  Finance  Ministers  of: 
.American  Republics 

CoNSIDERtNC: 

That  the  idea  of  creating  a  central  ii:' 
.American  organization  to  act  as  a  clearing  Iv 
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as  an  agcnc  y  for  investments,  presents  delicate 
tmii.il  aspects  and  gives  rise  to  problems  in- 
Miisj  the  harmonizing  of  the  dillcrent  interests 
the  American  nations 


;  cmives: 

To  request  that  the  Intcr-Ameriean  Economic 
;  Financial  Advisory  Committee,  taking  into 
ration  the  conditions  common  to  all 
t  ill  an  countries,  as  well  as  conditions  peculiar 
each,  investigate  the  desirability  and  possibility 
[creating  the  said  Institution,  and  if  ptrssible, 
.(lit  its  findings  two  months  prior  to  the  next 
'  .  liiii;  of  Finance  Ministers  at  the  latest. 


itnL  The  First  Meeting  of  I'inance  Ministers  of  the 
lio ,  icrii  an  Republics 

“  CoxsiDERisc: 

That  it  is  to  the  special  interest  of  the  .American 
-piil)ll(  s  to  prepare  .American  Producers’ 
\jreements; 


oft 


CoxsiDERisc : 


That  these  agreements  would  serve  to  regulate 
usri:  at  situation  as  regards  the  production  and  cx- 
hte  riaiion  of  those  articles  that  are  of  interest  to 
>-!r-  r  life  of  groups  of  continental  nations 

^.('ivEs: 


of  i; 
in:. 


lent 


of  i! 


To  recommend  to  the  Inter- .American  Economic 
.d  Financial  .Advisory  Committee  the  possibility 
d  desirability  of  calling  regional  meetings  be¬ 
en  .American  producers  of  determined  articles 
at  affect  the  life  of  the  interested  nations,  for  the 
ifKi'.c  of  studying  problems  relating  to  the 
diiction  and  exportation  of  such  products, 
■’tie  into  consideration  the  existence  and  func- 
n.  of  organizations  and  institutions  already 
dhlislicd  and  tending  toward  the  same  objectives. 


SOtir 

.  .ui:. 

nal, 
fiat  ti 
ition 
tent 


The  First  Meeting  of  Finance  Ministers  of  the 
'  riran  Republics 

In  order  to  secure  Ijcttcr  coordination  in  Pan 
.nil  .111  activities 

>'•1  VEs; 

To  request  that  the  Inter-.American  Economic 
:  d  Financial  .Advisory  Committee  in  W’ashing- 
3  lake  effective  action  aimed  at  realizing  the 
-ill-  for  closer  collaboration  in  the  economic 
cion-  of  the  .American  Republics. 


i  of  tf 


At  the  closinsf  session  it  was  resolved  that 
'•  seat  of  the  next  Meeting  of  Finance 
'nisiers  of  the  .American  Republics 
^  hi,-  l>c  the  city  of  Quito,  Ecuador,  and 


it  was  recommended  that  the  date  of  the 
meeting  be  decided  upon  jointly  by  the 
Government  of  Ecuador  and  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 

.After  approving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  Guatemala  for  the 
splendid  and  courteous  manner  in  which 
they  received  and  entertained  the  dele¬ 
gates;  after  tendering  recognition  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  Guatemala 
and  Chairman  of  the  Meeting  for  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  foresight  with  which  he  organ¬ 
ized  it  and  for  the  tact  and  discretion  with 
which  he  directed  its  labors;  and  after  con¬ 
gratulating  the  Secretary  General,  Sehor 
don  Ramiro  Fernandez,  and  his  co-workers 
on  the  efficient  and  brilliant  manner  in 
which  they  fulfilled  their  duties,  the  dele¬ 
gates  closed  their  deliberations  on  Novem- 
Ix'r  21,  the  final  word  laeing  spoken  by  the 
Hon.  Herbert  E.  Gaston,  representative 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  who  said  in  part: 

.All  of  us,  the  representatives  of  the  various 
republics,  came  to  this  conference,  I  believe,  to 
share  information,  to  share  opinion,  and  to  share 
wisdom.  We  came  to  receive  as  much  as  to  give. 
None  of  us  is  so  unwise  as  to  entertain  the  thought 
that  his  country  has  solved  all  the  problems  of 
government,  even  in  the  limited  sphere  in  which 
we  work  as  representatives  of  the  Treasuries.  In 
the  larger  sphere  of  government  in  general, 
certainly  our  mistakes  as  well  as  our  misfortunes 
should  have  taught  us  all  humility.  They  should 
have  taught  us,  as  I  think  they  have  taught  us, 
that  we  need  each  other’s  help. 

.All  of  us  who  have  any  part  in  the  government 
of  our  respective  countries,  however  small  that 
part  may  be,  have  also  a  larger  trust,  a  larger 
rcspionsibility.  It  is  a  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  these  continents 
so  that  they  may  be  of  the  utmost  use  and  value 
to  the  people  who  inhabit  them.  It  is  a  responsi¬ 
bility  for  making  government  itself  a  better  instru¬ 
ment  for  serving  the  needs  of  our  peoples.  This 
responsibility  is  a  broader  and  graver  thing  than 
any  matter  of  governmental  precedent  or  national 
pride. 

W'c  can  look  back  with  some  satisfaction  on 
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what  has  been  done  to  make  these  continents 
serve  the  uses  of  man.  We  can  discern  also,  I 
think,  advances  in  the  direction  of  greater  justice 
and  a  broader  sense  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
in  the  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and 
of  man’s  enterprise.  W’c  can  take  immeasurable 
pride  in  the  p)eaceful  record  of  these  continents 
and  the  peaceful  disposition  of  their  peoples. 

Encouraged  by  this  record  we  can  look  forward 
to  much  further  advances  in  the  future.  In 
striving  toward  such  advances  we  are  trustees 
not  only  of  those  who  live  on  these  continents 
today,  but  of  those  who  will  inhabit  them  in  the 
distant  future.  But  more  than  that,  as  we  meet 
here  peacefully  and  in  friendship  while  half  the 
world  is  aflame  with  war,  we  may  consider  our¬ 
selves  and  our  peoples  trustees  for  all  humanity, 
to  keep  the  lamp  of  civilization  alight,  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  way  of  peace  is  the  way  of  progress. 

In  parting  I  do  not  say  “goodbye”,  but  “till  we 
meet  again” — aii  revoir,  ate  a  risla,  hasta  la  vista. 

During  their  stay  in  Guatemala,  the 
delegates  were  offered  various  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  friendship  and  cordiality.  Among 
these  were  the  elaborate  reception  given 
on  the  night  of  November  14  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  and  his  wife;  the 
]>arade  in  which  more  than  10,000 
students  and  650  teachers  took  part  as  an 
eloquent  testimonial  of  the  esteem  of  the 
Government  and  people  of  Guatemala 
for  the  other  American  Republics;  a  visit 
to  the  city  of  Antigua,  the  picturesque  old 
capital  of  Guatemala,  where  the  delegates 
were  entertained  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
.\lcazar,  after  which  they  visited  the  mu¬ 
seum,  the  historic  ruins,  and  other  places 
of  interest;  the  reception  given  by  the 
Minister  of  the  I'nitcd  States  and  Mrs. 
Des  Portes  at  the  American  Legation, 
which  was  attended  by  high  government 


oflicials,  diplomatic  and  consular  reprf. 
sentatives,  members  of  the  .\merica: 
colony,  and  others;  and  several  visits  ■ 
the  National  Fair. 

On  the  night  of  November  20  the  dele- 
gation  was  entertained  at  a  sumptuoii^ 
banquet  given  by  the  Secretary  of  thf 
Treasury  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  in  the  nairr 
of  the  President  of  Guatemala,  Genera' 
Jorge  Ubico.  The  host,  after  payin; 
tribute  to  the  great  heroes  of  Americar.  ^ 
liberty,  gave  a  brief  summary  of  the  wors  ^ 
accomplished  by  the  meeting.  I 

I'he  delegate  of  X’enezuela,  the  Hoc  * 
Cristobal  L.  Mendoza,  replied  to  tht  ' 
address  of  the  Guatemalan  Secretary  d  ' 
the  Treasury  on  behalf  of  all  the  delegates, 
He  referred  particularly  to  the  cooperative 
work  of  the  American  family  of  nation 
and  to  the  noble  e.xample  handed  dowr. 
to  later  generations  by  the  illustrioui 
Liberators  of  this  Continent. 

The  excellent  arrangements  made  by  the 
Government  of  Guatemala  to  assure  the 
success  of  this  first  Meeting  of  Financf 
Ministers  of  the  .American  Republics  pro¬ 
duced,  as  was  to  be  expected,  most  worth¬ 
while  results.  Because  of  these  frank  dk- 
cussions  on  various  aspects  of  treasury 
policy,  which  are  of  vital  importance  to 
the  economic  interests  of  the  nations  c 
this  Continent,  there  has  resulted  a  feelint 
that  permanent  bases  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  direct  practical  contact  betweer. 
the  Treasuries  or  Secretaries  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury — ba.ses  which  will  be  most  useful  and 
valuable  for  the  work  of  other  similar 
conferences  which  will  meet  year  after 
year  in  other  capitals  of  .-Xmerica. 


El  Salvador 

Land  of  Tradition  and  Progress 

DOROTHY  M.  TERCERO 
Editorial  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


There  is  a  proverb  to  the  effect  that  the 
tinest  things  very  often  come  in  the  tiniest 
packages.  El  Salvador,  smallest  of  the 
('.entral  and  South  .Xmerican  Republics, 
is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  only  a  bit  of  a 
country,  when  one  thinks  of  it  in  terms  of 
its  13.000  square  miles  of  area,  or  when 
one  looks  at  it  on  a  map  and  sees  the 
larger  bulk  of  the  neighboring  countries 
quite  overpowering  it  on  the  west,  north, 
and  east,  and  the  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific 
almost  washing  over  it  from  the  south. 
But  when  one  makes  a  more  concrete  and 
tangible  approach  than  the  mere  contem¬ 
plation  of  a  map,  there  is  found  within  the 
limits  of  this  country,  “small  and  sweet  as 
a  lump  of  sugar”  as  someone  has  described 
it,  such  a  profusion  and  diversity  of  scenery, 
color,  life,  and  tradition,  and  along  with 
all  this,  such  a  widening  spirit  of  modern 
progress,  that  one  wonders  how  so  small  a 
portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  can  contain 
so  much.  .\  magnificient  tropical  shore; 
clear  green  mountains  wreathed  in  thin 
veils  of  cloud  against  an  impossibly  blue 
sky;  an  imposing  company  of  volcanoes 
marching  stiffly  across  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  land;  pleasant  valleys;  tranquil  lakes; 
winding  rivers  which  are  now  peaceful, 
now  turbulent;  primitive  forests;  neat  cul¬ 
tivated  fields;  busy  modern  cities  and  quiet 
Indian  villages;  a  wealth  of  rare  Howers 
and  fruits;  a  simple,  cordial,  diligent  peo¬ 
ple — all  these  are  found  in  this  one  small 
nation. 

El  Salvador  is  a  land  so  densely  populated 


that  its  people  of  necessity  must  work  hard 
to  sustain  themselves.  Its  economy  is 
essentially  agricultural  and  its  people, 
industrious  and  thrifty,  have  put  under 
cultivation  practically  every  acre  of  arable 
soil,  in  valleys  and  on  mountains  alike, 
even  to  the  very  crests  of  the  volcanoes. 
The  coffee  of  El  Salvador,  its  principal 
agricultural  product,  leading  export,  and 
main  source  of  wealth,  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  mildness,  excellent  flavor, 
and  high  quality,  and  is  in  great  demand 
in  world  markets.  It  is  such  fine  coffee, 
in  fact,  that  outside  of  that  country  one 
seldom  finds  a  cup  of  pure  Salvadorean 
coffee,  for  it  is  u.sed  extensively  for  blend¬ 
ing  purposes,  in  order  to  bring  other  infe¬ 
rior  coffees  up  to  a  marketable  and  palatable 
standard.  In  recent  years,  however,  the 
Government,  an.xious  to  avoid  a  one- 
product  source  of  agricultural  wealth,  has 
been  encouraging  a  wider  development  of 
other  agricultural  possibilities,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  how  hand  in  hand  with 
this  trend  toward  a  diversification  of  the 
products  of  the  soil  has  come  a  movement 
toward  increased  industrialization. 

For  example,  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
cane,  which  long  has  occupied  second  place 
in  importance  in  agricultural  production, 
has  been  increased,  particularly  since  there 
has  been  improvement  in  transportation 
facilities.  Because  of  low  prices  in  world 
markets  during  the  years  of  the  recent 
economic  depression,  the  cultivation  of  sisal 
or  henequen  for  export  was  for  some  time  a 
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none  too  profualile  business.  Since  susjar 
and  coHee,  as  well  as  many  other  products, 
must  Ije  shipped  to  market  in  ba^s,  it  was 
decided  to  utilize  at  least  part  of  the  hene- 
quen  production  at  home  through  the 
establishment  of  bag  manufacturing  on  a 
large  scale  in  El  Salvador  itself.  This  has 
developed  into  a  thriving  industry,  with 
factories  cejuipped  with  modern  machinery, 
and  serves  the  double  purpose  of  providing 
a  market  for  henequen  and  employment 
for  factory  workers.  Henequen  cultiva¬ 
tion  has  increased,  too,  the  variety  grown 
iK’ing  especially  distinguished  for  its  white¬ 
ness,  strength,  and  length  of  fiber.  .An 
increased  production  of  cotton  has  lM*cn 
likewise  encouraged  and  through  expan¬ 
sion  of  textile  mills  both  cotton  cultivation 
and  the  cotton-weaving  industry  have 
moved  rapidly  forward. 

The  cultivation  of  wheat  and  its  manu¬ 
facture  into  flour  offer  another  illustration 
of  the  new  teamwork  Ix'twecn  agriculture 
and  industry.  Some  years  ago  there  were 
four  flour  mills  in  different  parts  of  the 


country,  all  of  them  quite  primitive. 
Wheat  was  cultivated  on  the  slopes  of  the 
volcano  of  San  Salvador  and  in  certain 
other  highlands.  Not  enough  was  grown 
to  meet  local  needs,  however,  and  Ix'cause 
of  the  fact  that  imported  flour  was  much 
superior  in  quality  and  therefore  in  greater 
demand,  and  Ixcause  the  import  duties  on 
flour  were  less  than  on  wheat  which  had 
yet  to  be  made  into  flour,  the  Salvadorean 
mills  were  eventually  abandoned.  Fol¬ 
lowing  their  abandonment,  wheat  pro¬ 
duction  dropped  to  an  almost  negligible 
quantity. 

In  January  1933  a  Salvadorean  firm 
decided  to  set  uji  a  flour  mill  large  enough 
to  meet  the  demand  for  flour  of  the  whole 
country;  it  planned  also  to  use  the  small 
amount  of  wheat  still  grown  locally,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  encourage  the  culti- 
v'ation  of  an  improved  cjuality  of  the  grain 
in  suitable  zones.  A  modern  plant  was 
established  in  the  town  of  Nejapa  in  the 
Department  of  .San  Salvador,  equipped 
with  the  newest  type  of  machinery  and 
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iperatcd  under  the  most  sanitary  condi- 
lions.  The  faetory  represents  an  enterprise 
uhich  is  completely  Salvadorean,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  was  financed  entirely  by  local 
capital  and  is  managed  and  operated  by  a 
native  stafT.  Its  establishment  has  given 
new  impetus  to  the  growing  of  wheat  in 
many  regions  and  wheat  production  has 
become,  even  in  the  few  years  since  the 
mill  began  operations,  an  important  new 
ource  of  wealth  to  farmers.  To  meet  total 
national  requirements  some  wheat  must 
<till  be  imported,  but  the  initiation  of  this 
industry  has  added  considerably  to  the 
national  wealth.  It  has  reduced  the 
mount  of  money  which  must  be  sent 
'utside  the  country  for  imported  flour  and 
'heat,  and  has  given  employment  to 
Salvadorean  workers  on  plantations  and 
mthe  mill.  It  is  expected  that  within  a  few 
ears  local  production  will  be  adequate  to 
meet  all  requirements. 

El  Salvador  is  a  country  strong  in  native 
Indian  tradition  and  history.  It  was  in- 
''•abited  in  pre-Conquest  times  by  the 


Pipiles,  generally  thought  to  be  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  and  was 
founded  as  a  nation,  known  as  Cuscatlan, 
some  time  during  the  xith  century.  The 
Pipiles,  like  their  Aztec  forbears,  attained 
a  high  degree  of  civilization,  and  proved  to 
be  a  hardy  and  stubborn  foe  when  in  1 522 
Cortes  sent  Don  Pedro  de  Alvarado  and  his 
army  to  conquer  Cuscatlan  and  incorpo¬ 
rate  it  into  the  lands  already  won  for  the 
Spanish  Crown.  The  Pipiles  resisted  Don 
Pedro  tenaciously  and  long,  but  finally  in 
exchange  for  aid  in  a  war  against  a  neigh¬ 
boring  tribe,  they  offered  allegiance  to 
Spain.  But  later,  in  the  face  of  the  cruel 
treatment  they  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
conquering  Spaniards,  the  Pipiles  rebelled 
and  a  second  fierce  campaign  ensued  before 
the  superior  strength  of  Spanish  arms  and 
men  at  last  subjugated  the  proud  and 
patriotic  natives  of  Cuscatlan.  The  city 
of  San  Salvador,  capital  of  the  country, 
was  founded  in  1525  and  the  first  regular 
colonial  government  was  established  in 
April  1528,  subject  to  the  Captaincy 
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General  of  Guatemala  but  under  the 
immediate  governorship  of  Don  Diego  de 
Alvarado,  brother  of  Don  Pedro,  the 
conqueror.  El  Salvador,  being  somewhat 
remote  from  the  central  seat  of  colonial 
authority,  suffered  rather  less  from  the 
tyranny  of  Spanish  rule  than  did  many  of 
the  other  countries,  but  it  nonetheless 
eagerly  joined  the  others  in  their  move¬ 
ment  for  independence  in  1811.  Inde¬ 
pendence  from  Spain  was  finally  declared 
on  September  15,  1821,  and  for  the  next 
twenty  years  El  Salvador  formed  part  of 
the  Federation  of  Central  America.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  dissolution  of  that  Federation, 
it  became  in  1841  an  independent  and 
separate  Republic. 

El  Salvador  today  abounds  in  fascinating 
legends  of  the  time  of  the  Indian  lords  of 
Cuscatlan,  and  there  exists  a  most  happy 
capacity  for  preserv^ing  all  the  picturesque 
details  of  l>oth  Indian  and  colonial  tradi¬ 


tion  and  customs  along  with  presem-dc  f 
ways  of  living.  The  (iovernment  has  fc: 
several  years  Ijcen  engaged  in  an  ainlmio 
program  of  highway  construction.  E1S< 
vadors  section  of  the  Pan  .\mericaii  Hi?i. 
way  has  been  practically  ccjinpleted  an, 
good  roads  branching  from  the  main  higr.. 
way  to  many  other  points  in  the  Repubt 
are  now  realities  instead  of  mere  plans  fo: 
some  nebulous  future.  But  as  evidenc- 
that  such  material  adjuncts  to  life  as  higt- 
ways  have  not  completely  altered  old  at¬ 
torns,  one  sees  ox-carts  patiently  elbowin. 
their  way  down  the  macadamized  roac 
behind  the  rapid  streamlined  autobus. 

The  modern  factories  are  equipped  wu. 
the  last  word  in  efficient  machinery,  be 
there  are  flourishing  native  industries,  toe. 
which  reflect  all  the  artistic  spirit  aoc 
manual  .skill  of  the  Indians,  and  which  wil 
probably  not  be  disturbed  by  the  advanc 
of  the  machine  fr)r  irenerations  yet  to  conw 
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ON  A  CITY  SQUARE,  SAN  SALVADOR 
Arcades  in  the  pleasant  colonial  style  afford  shelter  from  either  sun  or  rain  to  patrons 

of  the  shops. 


)art-  particularly  the  tourists,  who  invariably  find 
e  by  these  miniature  figures  quite  irresistible, 
loth  Every  household  in  El  Salvador  has  a 
Is  of  uacimiento  or  manger  at  Christmas  time, 
able  Some  of  them  follow  the  conventional 
An-  scheme,  with  the  familiar  type  of  holy 
figures  and  background.  But  others  carry 
out  a  typical  regional  motif,  adorned  with 
the  dolls  and  toys  of  Ilobasco,  and  these 
are  indeed  a  revelation  of  native  artistic 
skill,  grace,  and  fantasy.  One  sees  a 
whole  little  village,  filled  with  tiny  figures 
that  seem  almost  to  move,  each  small 
person  going  seriously  about  his  business, 
whether  it  Ije  work  or  pleasure,  against  a 
vases.  But  that  setting  that  might  have  Ijcen  lifted  bodily 
from  any  one  of  countless  spots  in  the  Sal- 
a  vadorean  countryside.  Here  on  the  ve- 
One  randa  of  his  diminutive  tile-roofed  house 
wonderful  little  toys  sits  a  placid  gentleman,  tilted  back  in  his 
chair,  smoking  his  cigar,  and  reading  his 
newspaper,  while  his  hat  hangs  on  a  peg 
above  his  head.  Across  the  road  a 


ment  of  Morazan,  makes  hammocks, 
rope,  and  bags  of  henequen,  and  hats, 
baikets,  and  hampers  of  palm. 

Ilobasco  in  the  Department  of  Cabanas 
« famous  for  its  pottery.  There  the  Indi¬ 
ans  mould  by  their  centuries-old  hand 
fth(xls  comales,  flat  pans  for  cooking 
tortillas,  and  all  manner  of  tubs.  pots,  jugs, 
wers,  cup.s,  plates,  and 
iinot  all!  In  addition  to  these  utilitarian 
articles,  the  Indians  of  Ilobasco  create 
'witable  fairyland  of  dolls  and  toys, 

(ttnes  across  these 
M  the  cities,  spread  out  in  captivating 
array  in  the  market  places,  where  they 
Wight  the  eye  and  soul  of  all  passers-by. 


COJUTEPEQUE 

The  town  nestles  between  mountain  ranges. 
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brightly  clad  Indian  woman  rests  on  a 
chair,  her  baskets  of  luscious  pineapples, 
mangoes,  and  oranges  spread  out  on  a 
able  before  her  as  she  offers  them  for 
sale;  another  woman  a  bit  farther  up  the 
road  is  making  tortillas.  Behind  a  hedge 
a  group  of  women  are  doing  the  family 
washing  in  a  crystal  stream  that  runs 
through  the  village;  still  other  women  are 
carrying  water  from  the  well.  A  band  of 
musicians  have  stationed  themselves  at 
the  roadside  to  play  for  the  amusement 
of  the  village  folk.  A  boy  prods  his  drove 
of  pigs  along  the  road  lacforc  him;  a  burro 
loaded  with  wocxl  from  the  nearby  moun¬ 
tains  picks  his  way  carefully  along  in  the 
dust;  o.xen  drag  their  heavy  carts  up  the 
bll.  A  horse  is  tethered  in  front  of  the 
local  store,  and  in  the  center  of  the  road 
before  the  store  a  policeman,  with  rifle 
hung  over  his  shoulder,  stands  as  if  to 
keep  order  in  the  midst  of  this  busy 
throng.  The  road  reaches  its  end  at  the 
top  of  a  hill,  where  the  twin-towered 
church  dominates  the  peaceful  but  active 
Sttle  town,  and  there  within  its  portals 
are  the  Christmas  manger  and  the  images 
of  the  Holy  Family.  The  whole  scene 
appears  to  be  something  out  of  Lilliput, 
animate,  alive,  and  vital;  and  the  wonder 
of  it  all  is  that  this  magic  effect  is  pro¬ 
jected  solely  through  the  consummate 
artistry  and  skill  of  the  Indians  of  Ilobasco, 
who  patiently  and  lovingly  moulded  the 
liny  figures  from  lumps  of  clay,  painted 
them  with  their  native  dyes,  and  clothed 
diem  with  cloth  woven  on  their  own 
looms. 

Another  aspect  of  national  life,  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  all  Salvadoreans,  is  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  special  feasts  and  holidays.  In 
diese,  too,  tradition  and  present-day  prog¬ 
ress  are  closely  bound  together.  Each  city, 
town,  and  village  in  the  country  has  its 
own  feast  day,  its  local  commercial  fair  or 
industrial  exhibition.  The  days  of  the  feast 


or  fair  are  always  keenly  anticipated  by  the 
people  as  a  time  of  profit  and  pleasure, 
particularly  the  latter. 

The  great  August  festivities  of  the  city  of 
San  Salvador  arc  of  course  the  finest  and 
grandest  of  all.  They  begin  on  July  25, 
just  at  the  time  the  city  of  Santa  Ana  is 
completing  its  own  similar  celebration,  and 
reach  their  climax  on  August  6,  the  Feast 
of  the  floly  Savior,  Whose  name  was  given 
by  the  Spaniards  to  both  the  country  and 
its  capital.  In  early  colonial  days,  the 
celebration  of  the  Feast  of  the  Savior  was 
purely  religious.  Its  present  civic-religious 
character  dates  back  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  xviiith  century  when  a  certain  devout 
man,  one  Silvestre  Garcia,  in  fulfillment  of 
a  vow  made  during  a  period  of  temporary 
misfortune,  took  upon  himself  the  pious 
duty  of  sponsoring  the  annual  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  Feast  with  appropriate  cere¬ 
monies,  processions,  and  jubilations.  Fol¬ 
lowing  his  death  in  1807,  the  municipality 
took  charge  of  the  celebration  and  ap¬ 
pointed  stewards  whose  duty  it  was  to 
organize  pageants,  parades,  and  other 
suitable  festivities.  Since  Independence  the 
festivities  have  grown  in  scope  and  sump¬ 
tuousness  to  their  present  state,  which  com¬ 
bines  a  religious  festival  and  a  busy  com¬ 
mercial  fair  in  one  long  holiday  period  of 
fun  and  merry-making,  buying  and  selling, 
culminating  in  fitting  devotions  on  the 
great  feast  day  itself. 

San  Salvador’s  August  festivities  are  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  long  period  of  preparation, 
during  which  industrial  activity  is  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  prospect  of  good  business  and 
the  city  enthusiastically  makes  ready  for 
crowds  of  visitors.  A  conspicuous  item  of 
the  festivities  is  the  daily  parade  of  allegori¬ 
cal  floats  and  the  traditional  Indian  dances. 
The  vantage  ground  for  these  spectacles  is 
the  plaza,  which  is  encircled  with  the 
booths  of  merchants,  gaily  decked  with 
flowers,  ribbons,  and  colored  paper.  The 
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small  tradesmen  show  their  wares,  indus¬ 
tries  display  their  newest  attractions  and 
devices,  business  as  a  rule  is  brisk,  the 
processions  and  dances  are  generously 
applauded,  and  the  appropriate  devotions 
arc  offered  in  the  churches.  Above  all 
everyone  has  a  good  time  and  at  the  close 
of  the  holidays  goes  home  with  a  wealth  of 
happy  memories  to  reflect  upon  until  time 
to  prepare  for  the  next  celebration. 

El  Salvador  is  a  peaceful  nation,  seem¬ 
ingly  intent  upon  self-improvement  in 
every  way.  The  country’s  cultural  de¬ 
velopment,  through  the  medium  of  its 
government-supported  public  schools,  its 
libraries,  its  graphic  and  fine  arts,  may  be 
looked  upon  by  all  citizens  with  legitimate 
pride.  Enterprises  and  activities  which 


can  beneficially  a  fleet  any  phase  of  il. 
tional  life,  l)c  it  from  the  standpoint  of  ecc- 
nomics,  culture,  health,  or  welfare,  ar* 
being  carefully  and  intelligently  fostertc 
The  thought  comes  that  jierhaps  becait 
of  its  territorial  smallness,  the  people  d 
El  Salvador — and  even  the  very  ean: 
itself  in  all  its  bountiful  richness —feel  j 
certain  need,  almost  an  obligation,  ic 
express  themselves  more  fully,  more  copi¬ 
ously,  through  every  possible  means 
through  work,  industry,  and  application 
through  their  dual  character  which  guard- 
old  traditions  while  keeping  step  wiit 
modern  progress  —in  order  not  to  k 
behind  larger  and  more  fxiwerful  nations 
Certainly  they  have  gone  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  achieving  such  a  goal. 
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State  Department  Conferences  on 
Inter-American  Cultural  Relations 
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■  Ihe  desire  of  ilic  American  people  to 
for?e  new  frontiers  of  friendship’’,  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  B.  M.  Cherrinijton,  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Cultural  Relations  of  the 
Department  of  State,  was  strikingly 
ninced  by  the  enthusiastic  response  of 
leaders  in  the  fields  of  art,  music,  educa¬ 
tion.  publishing,  and  libraries  to  invita¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  division  to  attend  four 
two-day  conferences  in  which  these  phases 
of  cultural  interchange  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  would  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  meetings  not  only  served  to 
focus  attention  on  the  many  and  varied 
activities  already  undertaken  by  isolated 
jroups  or  associations  and  by  nation-wide 
organizations  and  to  indicate  the  means 
already  available  to  individuals  and  in¬ 
stitutions  for  initiating  or  furthering  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  bring  about  increased 
understanding  laetween  the  Americas,  but 
also  provided  an  opportunity  for  recog¬ 
nized  authorities  to  exchance  information 
and  experiences  and  to  make  plans  for 
further  cooperation. 

The  broad  purpose  of  the  Division  of 
Cultural  Relations,  which  was  created  by 
a  Departmental  Order  of  July  27,  1938, 
is  to  encourage  and  strengthen  cultural 
relations  and  intellectual  ccxtperation  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Although  the  work  of  the  division 
has  to  do  with  all  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  maintains  relations,  the 
principal  activities  during  the  initial  pericxl 
are  concerned  with  the  other  .\merican 
republics.  As  an  official  agency  charged 


Bastd  on  material  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Slate,  September  29-December  1,  1939. 


with  cultural  intercourse,  the  division  is 
seeking  to  coordinate  activities  of  this 
nature  within  the  government  and  to  work 
closely  with  the  important  private  organ¬ 
izations  and  institutions  of  the  country 
that  are  engaged  in  intellectual  coopera¬ 
tion. 

The  Department  of  State,  while  inter¬ 
ested  in  extending  the  cooperation  of  the 
Government  to  every  legitimate  undertak¬ 
ing  in  the  field  of  cultural  relations,  takes 
the  view  that  in  this  country  the  primary' 
responsibility  for  cultural  exchange  prop¬ 
erly  resides  with  private  agencies  and 
institutions,  and  that  the  major  functions 
of  the  division  are  to  make  the  good 
offices  of  the  government  available  to 
private  enterprise  and  to  serve  as  a  clearing 
house  for  the  activities  of  private  organ¬ 
izations. 

The  .schedule  of  conferences  was  as 
follows:  art,  October  11  and  12;  music, 
October  18  and  19;  education  and  inter- 
American  cultural  relations,  November  9 
and  10;  library  matters  and  the  exchange 
of  publications,  Novemlicr  29  and  30, 
1939. 

The  agenda  for  the  conference  on  art 
included  consideration  of  the  resources 
for  inter-American  exchange  in  this  field 
and  the  problem  of  the  exchange  of  perma¬ 
nent  and  traveling  exhibits,  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  questions  relating  thereto. 

Speakers  at  the  conference  pointed  out 
that  the  art  of  Latin  America  has  been 
almost  entirely  ignored  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  real 
cultural  understanding  of  the  countries 
to  the  south,  there  must  be  a  great  increase 
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in  traveling  exhibitions,  exchange  pro¬ 
fessorships,  and  similar  means  of  study 
and  appreciation. 

The  museum  directors,  artists,  and  art 
critics  present  offered  to  facilitate  in  every 
way  the  exchange  of  exhibitions  between 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 
Two  forthcoming  exhibitions  of  Latin 
American  Art  in  the  United  States  were 
announced,  one  to  be  held  next  March 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New 
York,  where  a  comprehensive  range  of 
pre-Columbian,  colonial,  modern,  and 
popular  art  from  Mexico  will  be  shown, 
the  other  some  time  in  1940  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Museum  of  Art,  which  will  place 
on  view  examples  of  art  from  all  the 
Latin  American  countries.  The  exhibit 
held  last  summer  at  the  Riverside  Museum 
in  New  York  will  again  lx;  on  view  next 
summer. ' 

The  discussion  as  to  the  type  of  exhibit 
to  be  sent  to  Latin  America  from  the 
United  States  emphasized  the  importance 
of  Indian  art  and  industrial  and  folk  art 
related  to  the  cultural  histor\’  of  the  United 
States  in  giving  a  well-rounded  picture  of 
art  activities  and  accomplishment  in  this 
country. 

The  Convention  for  the  Promotion  of 
I  liter- American  Cultural  Relations  (signed 
at  the  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Peace  at  Buenos  Aires  in  December  1936 
and  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate 
on  July  15,  1937)  was  summarized  and  an 
appropriation  by  Congress  for  carrying 
out  the  exchange  program  it  provides  for 
was  announced.*  Members  of  college  and 
university  art  departments  present  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that,  in  the  total  group 
of  students  or  teachers  and  professors  who 
will  be  sent  to  each  of  the  ratifying  repub¬ 
lics,  artists,  art  historians,  and  research 
workers  would  have  ample  representation. 

•  See  Bui  I.ETIN  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  January 
1940,  p.19. 

*  See  Bulletin  for  December  1939,  p.  731. 


It  was  Stated  also  that  the  leading  univfr. 
sities  in  the  United  States  have  developed 
comprehensive  facilities  for  the  systematic 
study  of  the  history  of  art,  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  studies  in  this  field  are  a  moft 
significant  contribution  to  be  offered  to 
students  coming  to  this  country  from 
Latin  America. 

At  the  final  session  the  Findings  Com¬ 
mittee  presented  specific  recommendations, 
the  most  important  of  which  provided  for 
the  formation  of  a  Continuation  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  committee,  which  will  re¬ 
ceive  suggestions  on  cooperation  and  act 
in  collaboration  with  similar  art  groups 
in  the  other  Americas,  will  function  b 
consultation  with  the  Division  of  Cultural 
Relations.  The  Hon.  Robert  Woods  Bliss, 
former  Ambassador  to  Argentina,  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  instructed  to  include  in  its  member¬ 
ship  educators,  architects,  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  artists’  organizations,  museums,  the 
industrial  arts,  motion  pictures,  still  pho¬ 
tography,  radio,  and  general  art  organi¬ 
zations. 

The  topics  discussed  at  the  conference 
on  music  included  the  problem  of  how  a 
wider  knowledge  of  serious  musical  com¬ 
positions  can  be  made  available  and  their 
circulation  facilitated;  the  importance  of 
folk  and  popular  music  and  records  as 
media  of  circulation;  the  exchange  of 
music  students,  professors,  and  concert 
artists;  the  institutions  best  able  to  coop¬ 
erate  in  this  undertaking;  and  radio 
broadcasting  and  programs,  with  special 
reference  to  the  present  activities  of  the 
broadcasting  companies  in  international 
musical  programs. 

Many  interesting  subjects  were  brought 
up  in  addresses  and  discussion.  One  was 
the  fundamental  difference  in  regard  to 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  music; 
in  Latin  America  the  publication  of  works 
has  been  carried  out  first  through  private 
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initiative,  next  through  official  aid,  then 
through  commercial  enterprises,  while  in 
the  United  States  business  firms  have  led. 
Another  was  the  projected  Instituto  Inter- 
americano  de  Musicologia,  an  infor¬ 
mation  and  distribution  bureau  which 
would  be  the  depository-  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  printed  works  of  the 
Americas,  and  which  from  time  to  time 
would  distribute  in  printed  form  hitherto 
unpublished  Latin  .American  music.  The 
suggestion  was  made  that  a  central  clearing 
house  of  information  be  established  in  the 
United  States,  at  the  service  of  organiza¬ 
tions,  groups,  and  individuals  interested 
in  the  performance  of  available  Latin 
American  mustic.  It  was  stated  that  im- 
[xirtant  symphony  orchestras  broadcasting 
over  nation-wide  hookups  are  presenting 
more  Latin  .-American  music  than  ever 
before. 

It  was  suggested  that  in  planning  pro¬ 
grams  of  musical  exchange,  the  colonial 
heritage  of  the  music  of  the  Americas  be 
given  prominence.  The  establishment  of 
a  Pan  American  association  of  music 
publishers  was  urged. 

The  report  of  the  Findings  Committee, 
submitted  at  the  closing  session,  recom¬ 
mended  the  creation  of  an  Organizing 
Committee,  whose  duties  would  include  the 
preparation  of  a  digest  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  conference;  the  appointment  of 
special  committees  to  consider  specific 
problems  raised  and  to  take  appropriate 
action  for  their  solution;  the  exploration  of 
the  possibility  of  establishing  permanent 
organizations;  and  the  preparation,  by 
June  30,  1940,  of  a  progress  report  to  be 
submitted  to  those  attending  the  con¬ 
ference.  The  Findings  Committee  fur¬ 
ther  reported,  “This  Conference  considers 
the  Instituto  Interamericano  dc  Musico- 
logfa  of  Montevideo  a  much  needed 
center  of  musical  exchange  among  the 
Americas.” 


The  third  conference,  on  education,  was 
the  largest  of  the  series,  being  attended  by 
more  than  400  leaders  in  the  field.  The 
problems  discussed  included:  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Convention 
for  the  Promotion  of  Inter-American 
Cultural  Relations,  mentioned  above;  pro¬ 
posals  for  enlarging  existing  provisions  for 
privately  supported  exchange  scholarships 
and  professorships;  the  accrediting  of 
students  between  institutions  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  American  Republics; 
the  stimulation  of  courses  and  related 
projects  of  an  inter-.American  character 
in  the  institutions  of  this  country;  the 
adjustment  of  students  from  abroad  to  the 
academic  environment  in  the  United 
States;  and  the  possibility  of  more  active 
participation  by  educational  journals  and 
the  publications  of  learned  societies  in 
acquainting  the  United  States  with  scholars 
and  writers  in  the  other  American 
republics. 

At  a  luncheon,  the  delegates  were 
addressed  by  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull, 
Secretary  of  State,  who  said  in  part: 

Those  of  us  who  have  most  to  do  with  measures 
of  government  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
governmental  action  can  never  rise  higher  than 
its  source;  and  that  the  source  is  the  moral  and 
intellectual  structure  which  lies  behind  and 
beneath  the  formal  governmental  action.  Bad 
mechanical  arrangements  may  be  successful 
when  there  is  common  understanding,  when 
men’s  minds  march  together,  and  when  none  of 
the  parties  are  strangers  to  each  other’s  ideas  and 
ideals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  best  technical 
arrangements  in  the  world  are  futile,  if  there  is 
not  underlying  them  the  foundation  of  that 
understanding.  For  this  reason  we,  in  common 
with  our  neighbors,  are  especially  interested  in 
buttressing  the  economic  and  political  relations 
which  we  have  by  broad  understanding  between 
jjeoples.  The  creation  and  continuance  of  this 
understanding  is,  I  am  convinced,  the  peculiar 
contribution  which  education  can  make  to  inter- 
American  relations,  and  to  the  security,  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  Americas. 

The  present  moment  is  unusually  happy  for 
developing  to  the  fullest  the  contributions  which 
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each  of  us  in  the  American  family  can  make  to 
the  other.  Never  have  relations  between  the 
American  republics  been  more  cordial.  Never 
has  there  been  greater  realization  that  each  of  us 
has  much  to  contribute  to  the  other;  never  has 
there  been  greater  mutual  respect  or  greater 
comprehension.  For  that  very  reason  it  is 
clearer  to  all  of  us  than  ever  before  that  the 
relations  among  our  nations  must  not  rest  merely 
on  the  contacts  between  diplomat  and  diplomat, 
political  leader  and  p>olitical  leader,  or  even 
between  business  man  and  business  man.  They 
must  rest  also  on  contacts  between  teacher  and 
teacher;  between  student  and  student;  upon  the 
confluence  of  streams  of  thought,  as  well  as  upon 
more  formalized  governmental  action  and  con¬ 
structive  business  activity. 

Understanding,  trust  in  each  other,  and  friend¬ 
liness  are  the  foundations  of  those  close  relations 
of  cooperation  uf>on  which  the  progress  of  all 
depends.  Elducation,  exchange  of  information, 
earnest  effort  to  learn  from  each  other  and  to 
understand  and  respect  each  other’s  p>oint  of 
view  are  among  the  greatest  factors  in  promoting 
these  essential  objectives. 

In  the  American  republics,  the  intellectual 
plays  a  part  of  first  importance  in  the  national 
life.  The  f>oet,  the  scholar  and  the  teacher  are 
likely  to  be  found  not  only  in  universities  and  in 
cultural  circles,  but  in  places  of  diplomatic  and 
political  responsibility.  No  less  than  in  the 
United  States,  the  American  republics  lying  to 
the  south  of  us  make  active  use  of  their  intellectual 
resources,  and  their  men  of  learning  and  letters 
and  arts  stand  high  in  the  national  resp>ect  of 
their  peoples.  Our  own  country  can  afford  to 
learn  many  lessons  in  this  resp>ect.  In  asking  you 
today  to  consider  the  problem  of  educational  and 
cultural  relations,  I  am  certain  that  out  of  that 
relationship  we  shall  receive  as  much  as  we  give. 
It  is  within  our  power  to  make  our  own  splendid 
educational  resources  available  to  our  neighbors, 
tts  well  as  to  draw  up>on  them  for  ideas  and 
inspiration  which  may  be  of  great  use  to  us. 

You  are  more  familiar  than  I  with  the  technical 
avenues  for  accomplishing  the  result  which  we 
have  in  mind.  You  realize,  I  am  sure,  how  much 
our  own  country  needs  to  learn  of  the  civilization 
of  other  American  p>eoples,  and  of  the  possibility 
of  disseminating  this  knowledge  through  our 
schools,  our  colleges,  our  universities,  and  our 
technical  journals;  and,  in  like  measure,  the 
possibilities  which  these  institutions  afford  for 
making  the  tools  of  our  own  civilization  available 
to  our  neighboring  countries.  .  .  . 


Let  me  close  by  saying  that  in  my  judgment  this 
work  in  which  we  are  all  engaged  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  None  can  forecast  the  future  in 
world  affairs.  It  is  possible  that  the  great  shadow 
which  lies  heavily  over  Europe  may  become  a 
long  twilight.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  many 
of  the  lights  of  Western  civilization  may  there  he 
dimmed  or  altogether  put  out.  It  may  even  be 
that  for  a  time  the  New  World  may  have  to  guard 
and  maintain  the  achievements  of  that  civiliza¬ 
tion,  holding  them  in  trust  for  a  time  when  thes- 
can  once  more  be  general  throughout  the  world. 

Though  governments  can  help,  this  is  not  a 
task  for  government  alone,  but  for  all  of  us.  The 
teachers,  the  men  of  science  and  learning  through¬ 
out  the  New  World  must  resolve  to  work  together 
to  accomplish  that  function  which  is  rightfully 
theirs:  to  guard,  to  enrich,  and  to  forward  the 
civilization  which,  in  the  high  calling  of  education, 
all  of  us  must  seek  to  serve. 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  conference, 
reporters  for  the  six  groups  into  which  the 
conference  was  divided  presented  sum¬ 
maries  of  the  discussions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  agreed  upon.  Among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  recommendations  were: 
that  proper  information,  in  the  language^ 
of  the  respective  country,  on  United  States 
universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  be  dis¬ 
tributed  through  appropriate  channels  in 
Latin  America;  that  the  United  State< 
Government  add  educational  or  cultural 
attaches  to  its  diplomatic  staffs;  that  the 
study  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  be  vigor¬ 
ously  promoted  in  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  United  States;  that  textbooks 
be  prepared  on  Latin  .American  history 
and  economics,  those  on  the  former  sub¬ 
ject  being  especially  needed  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools;  that  a  continuation 
committee  be  appointed  to  study  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  selecting  and  implementing  a  pri¬ 
vate  agency  or  agencies  qualified,  among 
other  things,  to  advise  foreign  students  be¬ 
fore  and  after  arrival  in  the  United  States, 
act  as  a  clearing-house  for  educational  and 
other  institutions,  make  a  survey  of  private 
agencies  concerned  with  foreign  students, 
and  call  a  conference  of  those  officially 
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concerned  with  the  adjustment  of  foreign 
iiudents  in  the  United  States:  that  classi- 
tifd  lists  lie  prepared  of  both  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  writers  and  periodicals  and  publishers; 
;hat  medical  education,  schools,  and  re¬ 
search  institutes  in  the  American  republics 
be  studied  and  analyzed;  that  the  teaching 
of  United  States  history  in  primary  and 
secondary  schools  be  regarded  as  one  phase 
of  the  broader  concept  of  continental  his¬ 
tory’;  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
1 10  make  a  survey  of  classroom  materials 
and  study  aids  available  for  courses  on 
Latin  .America,  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  prcfoaration  of  additional  ma- 
lerial.  The  group  of  primary  and  second¬ 
ary  school  administrators  and  teachers 
announced  that  it  had  created  a  national 
committee,  which  will  continue  the  work 
;  rf  fostering  interest  in  Latin  American 
iiudies. 

The  Findings  Comm.ittec  recommended 
that  a  Temporary  Continuation  Commit¬ 
tee  be  chosen  to  prepare  a  digest  of  the 
record  of  the  conference,  and  that  the 
committee  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
lecommendations  and  resolutions  of  the 
discussion  groups,  and  refer  such  of  them 
as  call  for  further  action  to  appropriate 
organizations  represented  at  the  conference, 
Resolutions  expressing  appreciation  of  the 
,  efforts  of  individuals  and  organizations 
were  also  adopted  by  the  conference. 

The  fourth  and  final  conference  had  to  do 
with  publications  and  libraries.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  leading  publishing  houses, 
university  presses,  public  and  special 
libraries,  and  journals,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  met  to  discuss  how  inter-Amer¬ 
ican  understanding  can  be  fostered  by  the 
exchange  of  books  and  other  publications, 
and  how  this  material  can  be  made  readily 
available  to  the  public. 

Great  interest  was  shown  in  the  report 
of  the  cooperative  enterprise  recently  un¬ 
dertaken  by  a  group  of  United  States 


publishers,  w’ho  organized  exhibitions  of 
more  than  2.000  volumes  shown  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  .\ircs.® 
A  byproduct  of  the  exhibitions  was  the 
arrangement  with  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Brazil  whereby  The  Story  of  the 
Palm  Tree,  the  translation  of  a  prize- 
winning  book  for  children  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  ministry,  will  be  distributed 
through  an  American  publisher  in  the 
United  States  at  a  low  price. 

For  discussion,  the  conference  was  di¬ 
vided  into  two  groups.  The  report  of  the 
first,  dealing  with  problems  of  publishing, 
brought  out  many  interesting  points. 
There  is  an  increased  interest  in  the  studv 
of  English  and  in  .\merican  IBooks,  largely 
due  to  the  work  of  inter-.\merican  asso¬ 
ciations,  such  as  the  Argentine-North 
.American  Cultural  Institute  and  the 
Brazil-United  States  Culttiral  Association. 
It  was  suggested  that  publishers  consider 
establishing  permanent  book  exhibits  at 
such  organizations.  The  need  for  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  reduction  in  book  postage  rates 
to  promote  the  interchange  of  books  was 
emphasized,  as  was  the  necessity  for  offer¬ 
ing  books  at  reduced  prices  in  Latin 
American  countries,  to  offset  exchange  and 
similar  difficulties. 

The  second  group,  which  discussed 
problems  of  acquisition  and  use,  was  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  librarians.  It  was  agreed 
that  libraries  in  the  United  States  should 
be  encouraged  to  acquire  publications  of 
Latin  American  countries,  and  vice  versa, 
so  that  there  may  be  a  lietter  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  cultures  of  the  conti¬ 
nent;  that  there  is  a  primary  need  for 
lists  of  publications  issued  in  each  country; 
that  perhaps  more  immediately  important 
than  plans  for  cooperation  is  the  necessity 
of  meeting  the  specific  needs  of  scholars 
and  readers  in  both  the  Latin  American 
countries  and  the  United  States;  that 

3  See  Bulletin  Jot  January  1940,  pp.  34-40. 
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libraries  should  make  available  their 
facilities  for  exhibits,  talks,  lectures,  and 
discussions,  in  order  to  assist  their  readers 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
cultural  achievements  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  republics. 

The  Findinsts  Committee  of  this  con¬ 
ference,  as  in  the  case  of  the  others,  rec¬ 
ommended  the  establishment  of  a  Tem¬ 


porary  Committee  on  Report  and  Rec. 
ommendations,  to  receive  reports  froc 
the  chairmen  of  the  two  discussion  group? 
and  prepare  a  digest  of  the  proceedmp.  i  ^ 
and  to  consider  all  recommendations  madt ' 
at  the  conference  and  study  possibilities  I 
for  the  establishment  of  some  form  of 
permanent  information  center  to  be  used 
by  publishers  and  libraries.  Barru 
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Bixjota,  the  art  center  of  Colombia,  is  a 
city  of  churches  queenly  in  loveliness  and 
womanly  in  graciousness.  In  the  calm  of 
a  parish  church,  in  the  shaded  cloister  of  a 
monastery,  or  in  the  restful  quiet  of  the 
cathedral,  you  behold  the  forms  and 
traditions  of  Spanish  architecture,  paint¬ 
ing  and  sculpture  in  a  new'  setting.  Even 
though  the  artists,  architects,  sculptors  and 
wood  carvers  expressed  themselves  in  the 
language  of  the  day,  yet  they  were  con¬ 
scious  of  the  high  station  of  the  church,  for 
their  democratic  expressions  of  mission 
forms  maintained  episcopal  dignity. 

In  general,  the  churches  lack  purity  of 
style,  but  they  do  have  individuality  and 
strength  of  character.  The  exteriors  are 
very  severe  when  compared  with  the 
altars,  shrines,  ceilings  and  walls,  which 
are  adorned  with  ornaments  rich  in 
imagination. 

*  See  key  to  references  at  end  of  article. — F,DlTf)R. 


The  Cathedral 


The  Cathederal  of  Bogota,  which  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  intht 
Americas,  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  fc 
church  and  twelve  surrounding  hoiK| 
constructed  in  Santa  Fe  de  Bacati  h 
Gonzalo  Jimenez  de  Quesada.  The  chuni 
was  symbolic  of  Christ  and  the  houK' 
represented  the  twelve  disciples  (1,  2,  3)  | 
Some  historians  claim  the  first  mass  vffi 
said  in  Bogota  on  August  6,  1538,  h 
Father  Domingo  de  las  Casas,  chaplain  (i 
Quesada’s  army,  on  the  site  of  the  Catht 
dral  (2),  while  others  believe  it  was  heldii 
the  Chapel  of  El  Humilladero  (3,  L 
which  was  located  in  what  is  now  Partjn 
Santander. 

Prior  to  1569  the  Cathedral  was  nothk 
more  than  a  crude  thatched-roof  struc¬ 
ture  (5).  In  1553  (5)  Bishop  Juan  deb 
Barrios  of  Santa  Marta  came  to  Santa  Fc 
His  first  act  was  an  order  to  have  tie 
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!  humble  church  replaced  with  one  made  of  de  Cortazar  (1627-1630),  the  chapter 
stone  and  tile  (5,  6).  After  he  was  created  house  (11)  was  built. 

I  the  first  Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe  by  Pope  Like  most  of  the  churches  of  Bogota,  the 
Pius  IV  on  April  11,  1563  (5)  he  moved  to  Cathedral  was  damaged  by  the  earthquake 

I  Bogota  to  urge  the  construction  of  the  of  1785  (12,  13);  but  in  spite  of  that,  the 

j  new  church.  This  structure  was  short-  unrepaired  Cathedral  was  used  until  it 

lived,  for  it  collapsed  on  the  eve  of  its  con-  became  so  dangerous  that  the  Viceroy 

secration  in  1569  (5,  6,  7).  As  a  result  of  ordered  it  closed  in  1805  (13,  14).  Plans 

Barrios’  death  shortly  thereafter,  the  re-  for  its  reconstruction  were  then  entrusted 

construction  was  left  in  charge  of  Dean  to  Fray  Domingo  Petres,  according  to  a 

Francisco  .\dame  (8),  who  ordered  a  tablet  over  the  center  west  door.  After 

master  architect  by  the  name  of  Juan  de  the  death  of  Petres  in  1811  (15),  the  com- 

Vergara  (6,  7)  to  draw  the  plans  for  a  mission  to  complete  the  cathedral  was 

stronger  and  grander  cathedral  (9).  The  given  to  Nicolas  Leon  (15).  Twelve  years 

cornerstone  of  the  C’aihedral  designed  by  later,  in  1823  (16),  the  Cathedral  was  re- 

Vergara  was  laid  by  Dean  Adame  on  consecrated. 

.March  12,  1572  (7,  8,  10).  After  the  The  present  Cathedral  is  363  feet  long, 
latter’s  death  the  construction  was  con-  150  feet  wide  and  139  feet  from  its  base  to 

tinned  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  the  top  of  the  towers.  The  ceiling  of  the 

’uis  Zapata  de  Cardenas  (7,  9).  During  nave  is  93  feet  high. 

the  administration  of  Archbishop  Julian  The  severe  but  impressive  broad  facade 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  AND  SAGRARIO,  BOGOTA 

The  stately  cathedral,  whose  cornerstone  was  laid  in  1572,  and  the  .Sagrario,  begun  in  1660,  are  rich 

in  works  of  art. 
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is  decorated  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
city  over  the  central  west  door.  In  a 
niche  alxive  the  coat  of  arms  is  a  statue  of 
the  \'irgin;  and  in  the  niches  immediately 
over  the  two  side  west  doors  are  statues, 
one  of  Saint  Peter  and  the  other  of  Saint 
Paul.  All  three  are  the  work  of  Juan  de 
Cabrera. 

Two  of  the  largest  bells  in  the  stately 
three-storied  towers  were  cast  in  1676. 
The  northern  tower  is  crowned  with  the 
double  archiepiscopal  cross,  and  the  .south¬ 
ern  tower  is  topped  by  a  crozier. 

The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  is  neo¬ 
classic  in  style.  The  Roman  arches  in  the 
nave  are  supfxirted  by  single  columns  with 
gilt  composite  capitals,  round  gray  marble 
shafts  and  .square  bases.  The  only  excep¬ 
tion  is  the  clustered  columns  that  support 
the  dome. 

The  pendentives  of  the  large  dome  are 
decorated  with  murals  representing  the 
four  evangelists.  St.  Matthew  is  by  Father 
Santiago  Paramo;  St.  Mark,  by  Ricardo 
.\cevedo  Bernal  (now  president  of  the 
Colombian  Academy  of  Fine  Arts);  St. 
Luke,  by  Moros;  and  St.  John,  by  Epifanio 
Garay. 

The  stately  African  marble  high  altar,  of 
mixed  styles,  was  made  by  Pousielgue  in 
Paris.  When  it  was  completed  the  parts 
were  shipped  overseas,  up  the  Magdalena 
River  and  thence  by  pack  animals  to 
Bogota. 

Immediately  back  of  the  high  altar  is  the 
choir  loft.  This  exquisite  piece  of  work¬ 
manship,  executed  by  Luis  Marquez  de 
Escobar  sometime  between  1 599  and  1 608 
(17,  18)  at  the  behest  of  Archbishop  Lobo 
Guerrero  (17,  18),  is  of  carved  walnut  in¬ 
laid  with  a  light  wood  (18). 

The  graceful  statue  of  the  Archangel 
Michael,  found  in  a  chapel  back  of  the 
choir  loft,  was  made  by  Capurro. 

In  the  vestry  there  is  a  valuable  collec¬ 
tion  of  oil  paintings  of  the  archbishops  of 
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Bogota.  One  of  these  is  by  Baltasar  d- 
Figueroa  (19),  and  another  is  by  Vasquez 
(20).  Here  one  will  also  find  Ricard 
Acevedo  Bernal’s  fresco  representing  tht 
appearance  of  the  Virgin  to  St.  Bernard 
Among  the  other  precious  relics  in  the 
vestry  is  the  painting  The  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception  by  Pablo  Caballero. 

Seventeen  of  the  many  oil  paintings  in 
the  chapels  and  other  parts  of  the  Cath^ 
dral  are  by  Gregorio  V’asquez  (20).  Iht 
most  famous  are  his  St.  Rose  oj  Lima,  Si. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  St.  Victorinus  (20).* 

-  Sources: 

1.  Page  14,  Vol.  /  {10) 

2.  Pages  84-85  («) 

3.  Page  46,  Vol.  I  (7) 

4.  Pages  14-17,  Vol.  I  {10) 

5.  Page  147  {8) 

6.  Page  35,  Vol.  I  {10) 

7.  Page  8  {11) 

8.  Page  159  {8) 

9.  Page  35,  Vol.  I  {10) 

10.  Page  259  {15) 

11.  Page  171  {8) 

12.  Page  231  {8) — Continued  on  p.  87. 
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13.  Page  264  (75) 

14.  Page  251  (S) 

15.  Page  m  {15) 

16.  Page  64  {13),  also  Page  266  {15) 

17.  Page  260  {15) 

18.  Page  128,  Vol.  I  {10) 

19.  Page  167  {14) 

20.  Pages  98-101  {14) 

*See  end  oj  Ihe  article  for  English  equivalents  of 
names  of  churches. — Editor. 

*  Sources:  21.  Page  125,  Vol.  I  { 10) 

22.  Page  64  {13) 

23.  Page  126,  Vol.  I  {10) 


Photograph  by  George  W.  Grupp 

EL  HOSPICIO 

The  interior,  like  the  fa5ade,  has  great  simplicity. 


El  Carmen  * 

The  Tcmplo  del  Carmen,  the  most  un¬ 
usual  ecclesiastical  structure  in  Bogota,  is 
one  of  the  few  churches  of  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  in  Ciolombia.  Even  though  the 
present  building  is  one  of  the  newest  in 
Bogota,  the  history  of  this  church  goes 
back  to  1606  (21,  22).  .Adjoining  the  pres¬ 
ent  church  is  a  building,  and  some  ruins, 
that  were  the  convent. 

The  lines  of  the  new  church  are  Gothic, 
but  the  e.xterior  facing  of  alternating  red 
and  white  stone  gives  it  a  Moorish  appear¬ 
ance.  The  vaulted  ceilings  of  the  nave 
and  aisles  are  painted  pale  blue.  In  con¬ 
trast  the  walls  are  green-blue.  The  clus¬ 
tered  pillars  which  support  the  roof  of  the 
nave  are  of  greenish  grey  and  reddish 
brown  sandstone. 

The  high  altar  and  the  nine  others  are 
similar  in  design,  but  varied  in  color.  On 
dear  days  the  brilliant  sunlight  that  filters 
through  the  stained  glass  windows  of  the 
hexagonal  dome  lights  the  chancel,  brings 
out  the  murals,  and  makes  the  transepts 
amazingly  cheerful.* 

El  Hospicio 

1  he  Cha|X'l  of  El  Hospicio  has  a  severe 
but  well  balanced  facade  with  a  three-lx:ll 
sable.  Although  parts  of  this  chapel  may 
date  as  far  back  as  1610,  the  fagade  is  only 
about  100  years  old.  Five  representations 
of  angels  adorn  its  depressed  three  centered 
arch  ceiling.  The  simple  high  altar  and 
the  other  five  more  ornate  altars  to  my 
mind  have  no  equal  in  Bogota. 


THE  CHURCHES  OF  BOGOTA 


El  Sagrario 

The  cruciform  Chapel  of  El  Sagrario, 
adjacent  to  the  Cathedral,  was  first  thought 
of  in  1658  (24);  but  the  cornerstone  was 
not  laid  until  Octol)er  28,  1660  (25,  26). 
The  fagade  is  severe  in  character,  and  yet 
the  west  door  is  graced  with  a  beautifully 
balanced  plateresque  ornamentation  (27) 
completed  in  1683  (28).  The  nave  ceil¬ 
ing,  supported  by  three  round  arches,  is 
embellished  with  carved  wood  symbols  in 
red  and  gold.  The  balustrade  of  the 
balcony  and  gallery  and  the  high  altar 
are  examples  of  the  Spanish  colonial  style 
of  wood  carving,  even  though  they  are 
comparatively  modern.  The  earthquake 
of  1827  destroyed  the  orisjinal  altar  (29), 
and  damaged  most  of  the  building  and 
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PhotOKi-Hpli  by  GfNtriir  W.  Griipp 

EL  VOTO  NACIONAL 
A  modern  church. 


many  of  its  paintings  (30).  A  great  deal 
of  the  elegance  of  the  church’s  interior 
was  restored  under  the  direction  of  Nicolas 
Leon  (29).  The  modern  Gothic  altar  in 
the  small  chapel  adjoining  the  altar  of  St. 
Joseph  is  the  work  of  Bernabc  Marti¬ 
nez  (30).  In  this  chapel  there  is  a  fine 
painting  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  by 
\’asquez  (31).  In  addition  to  that  there 
arc  41  other  paintings  by  Vasquez  in  this 
church  (31).  Eight  of  these  should  be 
mentioned. 

On  the  wall  of  one  transept  is  \'asquez’ 
8  by  18  foot  painting  of  The  Last  Supper. 
The  opposite  transept  wall  is  adorned  by 
his  equally  large  painting  of  Maundy 
(Christ  washing  the  feet  of  the  disciples). 


Each  of  the  si.x  large  panels  (three  on 
each  side)  on  the  walls  of  the  nave  con¬ 
tains  a  painting  by  Vasquez.  The  fbt 
shows  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel 
eating  manna  sent  down  from  heaven. 
The  second  depicts  the  Midianites’  camp. 
The  third  represents  the  flight  of  the 
Prophet  Elijah  from  the  persecution  of 
Jezabel.  The  fourth  portrays  David  danc¬ 
ing  before  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  Sam¬ 
son  and  the  lion  are  graphically  presented 
in  the  fifth;  and  the  return  of  the  spies 
sent  by  Moses  into  the  land  of  Canaan  is 
the  subject  of  the  sixth.  Like  many  other 
splendid  and  valuable  paintings  in  Bogota, 
these  are  losing  some  of  their  vividness  for 
want  of  care. 

The  four  scenes  from  the  life  of  Jesus  in 
the  pendentives  of  the  dome  were  painted 
by  Ricardo  .\cevedo  Bernal. 

This  church  has  four  beautiful  stained 
glass  windows  of  modern  construction 
Two  of  these  arc  in  the  chancel,  one  is 
over  the  altar  of  St.  Joseph,  and  the 
fourth  is  over  the  altar  of  Jesus.® 
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El  Voto  \acional  ® 


The  Templo  del  Voto  Nacional  is  neo¬ 
classic  in  design  and  gaudy’  in  color. 
The  dome,  the  most  colorful  in  all  Colom¬ 
bia,  is  done  in  gold,  red,  and  blue,  the 
national  colors  of  the  Republic.  Reddish 
marble  columns  crowned  with  Corinthian 
capitals  support  the  nave  ceiling,  which  is 
decorated  with  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ.  Among  the  many  paintings  in 
this  church  are  some  works  by  Ricardo 
Acevedo  Bernal. 
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*  Sources:  24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 


Page  127  (15) 

Page  10  (11) 

Page  193,  Vol.  1  (10) 

Page  195,  Vol.  I  (10) 

Page  17  (2) 

Page  195,  Vol.  I  (10) 

Page  196,  Vol.  I  (10) 

Pages  89-98  (14) 

*  El  Voto  Nacional  (The  National  Vow)  commemv 
rates  the  dedication  of  the  nation  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
about  25 years  ago. — Editor. 
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La  Candelaria 

The  college,  hospice  and  church  of  La 
Candelaria  were  founded  by  Augustine 
monks  in  1654  (32),  but  the  church  was 
later  rebuilt,  the  rebuilding  being  com¬ 
pleted  in  1691  (33).  The  beautiful  high 
altar  and  the  other  twelve  altars  have  gilt 
carved  wocxi  retables  inset  with  figures  of 
Christ,  the  Virgin,  saints  and  angels.  The 
depressed  three  centered  arch  ceiling  of 
the  nave  is  decorated  with  three  murals, 
namely:  Christ  and  the  angels  blessing  the 
monks;  Angels  looking  down  with  approval  as 
Mdren  are  presented  to  the  church;  and  Angels 
(mying  the  soul  of  a  monk  to  heaven.  The 
massive  ash-gray  columns  and  walls  with 
^ray-blue  and  gray-green  decorations  are 
the  background  for  many  paintings  by'  a 
number  of  different  artists. 

V’asquez’  painting  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  (34,  35)  forms  part 
I  of  the  altar  in  the  Clhapel  of  Jesus  of 
.Nazareth.  The  painting  Virgin  with  the 
Christ-child  and  Saint  Augustine  (35)  also  by 
Vasquez,  is  in  the  nave  of  the  church. 

.\t  3-91  Calle  11  (36),  across  the  street 
from  La  Candelaria,  Gregorio  V'^dsquez 
(1638-1711)  (37),  the  celebrated  painter 
i  of  over  400  portraits  and  religious  paint- 
:  ines.  lived  and  died.' 

I 

LcTCapuchina — San  Jose 

Some  unknown  Capuchin  monk,  during 
the  administration  of  Archbishop  Alvarado 
y  Castillo  (38),  drew  the  plans  of  the 
monastery  and  church  of  San  Jos6.  The 
construction  of  this  neo-classic  church  was 
probably  Ix-gun  in  1778  (39).  After  its 
completion,  it  was  consecrated  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Baltasar  Jaime  Martinez  Cornpa- 

t  Sources: 

32.  Page  182-3,  Vol.  I  {10) 

33.  Page  64  (13) 

34.  Page  183,  Vol.  I  (10) 

35.  Pages  104  5  (14) 

36.  Page  26  (2) 

37.  Page  14  (14) 


rhotosrftph  )>>'  CJftorsc  W.  Cirupp 


LA  CANDELARIA 

The  narrowness  of  the  old  streets  in  Bogota 
impedes  a  full  view  of  the  church. 

non  on  October  9,  1791  (40).  The  Spanbh 
love  of  color  is  evident  in  the  dull  red, 
green,  and  pale  rose  marble  altar  pillars. 
The  paintings  of  this  church  include  The 
Vision  of  St.  Joseph  by  Vasquez  (41),  and 
The  Virgin  by  Ricardo  .Ncevedo  Bernal.® 

La  Concepcion 

Luis  Lopez  Ortiz  (42)  was  the  guiding 
spirit  behind  the  construction  of  the  first 
convent  in  Bogota.  The  cornerstone  of 
La  Concepcion  was  laid  in  Septemlier  1583 

*  Sources: 

38.  Page  18-19  (It) 

39.  Page  64  (13) 

40.  Page  230  (8) 

41.  Page  103  (14) 
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j  (43,  44,  45)  1)\  Archbishop  Zapata  de 
Cirdenas  (43),  wiio  was  assisted  by  two 
Kshops,  Fray  Juan  Montalvo  (43)  of 
Clartagena  and  Fray  Sebastian  de  Ocando 
(43)  of  Santa  Marta.  The  first  nuns  took 
their  vows  in  Septemlier  1595  (43). 

As  in  all  old  churches  of  Bogota,  the 
blue,  gold  and  red  baroque  carved  wood 
decorations  are  the  work  of  gifted  monks. 
The  decorations  on  the  high  altar,  pulpit, 

I  ceiling,  and  arch  and  columns  near  the 
;  high  altar  are  particularly  beautiful, 
i  Paintings  of  the  Stations  of  the  Cross 
'  adorn  the  walls  and  columns  of  this 
j  church.® 

La  7  ercera 

i  In  1760  (46)  the  Third  Order  of  St. 

J  Francis  commissioned  Pedro  Caballero  to 
I  construct  the  Church  of  La  Tercera.  A 
I  tunnel  which  once  connected  it  with  the 
p  Church  of  San  Francisco  was  probably 
I  built  by  the  monks.  In  1780  (46,  47,  48) 
j  the  Archbishop,  Dr.  .Antonio  C.aballero  y 
"  Gdngora,  consecrated  La  Tercera.  The 
tower  was  designed  by  and  erected  under 
the  direction  of  Carlos  Schlecht  in  1857. 

The  high  altar,  the  altar  in  the  adjoining 
chapel,  and  the  pulpit  are  e.xcellcnt  ex- 
I  amples  of  natural  wood  carving  in  chur- 
rigueresque  style.  The  depressed  three 
centered  arch  ceiling  is  done  in  natural 
wood  ornamented  with  religious  symbols. 

Along  the  walls,  under  the  balconies, 
there  are  four  shrines.  In  the  center  of 
I  each  shrine  there  is  a  statue  of  a  saint 
painted  in  vivid  colors.  On  each  side  of 
E  the  statue  is  a  painting  of  other  saints, 
f  The  walls  between  each  shrine  are  adorned 
I  with  many  religious  paintings.'® 

^  I  •  Sourcts: 

'  42.  Pages  94-97,  Vol.  I  {10) 

43.  Page  95,  Vol.  I  {10) 

\  44.  Page  8  {11) 
f  43.  Page  64  {13) 

*“  Sources: 

46.  Page  15  {11) 

4f7.  Page  64  {13) 

48.  Page  17  (2) 


La  I  eracruz 

The  history  of  the  Church  of  La  Vera¬ 
cruz  dates  from  1 543  (49)  or  1 546  (50)  when 
it  began  as  a  humble  chapel.  This  chapel 
was  rebuilt  in  1631  (50a),  but  the  present 
edifice,  dating  possibly  from  1750,  was  re¬ 
constructed  with  great  taste  and  elegance 
as  the  result  of  a  movement  to  have  this 
church  serve  as  the  pantheon  of  Colombia’s 
martyrs  of  independence.  The  present 
reconstructed  church,  with  its  two-storied 
bell  tower,  is  neo-classic  in  design. 

The  high  altar  and  the  one  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  chapel  are  classical  in  style.  The 
other  four  altars  are  baroque  in  design. 
All  wooden  parts  of  the  altars,  and  of  the 
pulpit,  are  gilded. 

The  aisle  on  the  west  side  of  the  nave 
has  a  vaulted  ceiling.  In  this  aisle  there 
are  a  number  of  shrines." 

Monserrate 

In  1620  (51)  Don  Pedro  de  Valenzuela 
was  authorized  to  build  a  chapel  and  an 
adjoining  monastery  on  Monserrate,  one  of 
the  two  windswept  and  cloud-enfolded 
mountains  that  overlook  Bogota  from  the 
east.  The  structures  built  by  Valenzuela, 
and  the  other  buildings  that  formerly 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  chapel,  were 
destroyed  by  earthquakes  and  resulting 
fires  (51).  The  present  church,  which 
replaces  the  one  destroyed  in  1917  (52),  is 
a  structure  of  simple  Gothic  design. 

This  dignified  grey  stone  chapel  mounted 
on  the  top  of  green  cloaked  Monserrate 
1709  feet  above  Bogota,  (10,368  feet  (52) 
above  sea  level),  is  an  awe-inspiring  sight 
when  seen  silhouetted  against  a  blue  sky 
decked  with  white  clouds. 

The  ceilings  of  the  nave  and  the  aisles 
are  vaulted.  The  arches  between  the 

u  Sources: 

49.  Pages  32,  36-37,  143,  Vol.  I  {10) 

50.  Page  137  {15) 

50a.  Page145,Vol.l{10) 
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SAX  AGUSTIN 

A  caiA-cd  altar  dating  from  the  xvii  century-  and  many  paintings  grace  this  church,  built  in  1556. 


after  Fray  Luis  Prospero  Tinto  took  pos. 
session  of  the  site  in  1575  (54)  for  tht 
purpose  of  establishing  a  monastery  for 
the  monks  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine. 

I'he  two-storied  Ijelfry  is  massive  and 
squat.  The  severe  facade  is  relieved  by  a 
well  balanced  dignified  doorway,  which 
acts  as  the  base  for  the  ornate  frame  oi 
the  gallery  window. 

The  steel-grey  ceilings  of  the  nave,  the 
two  aisles,  and  the  chapel  arc  decorated 
with  red  and  gilt  carved  wood  ornaments 
The  walls  are  painted  blue,  and  the  rec¬ 
tangular  columns,  which  support  the  nave 
roof,  have  brick-red  bases  and  cream-red 
shafts.  These  columns  are  connected  bv 
semi-circular  arches  which  are  decorated 
with  gilt  symbols  in  pale  blue  geometri¬ 
cally  designed  spaces  against  a  background 
of  brick  red. 

The  three-tiered  gilt  high  altar  screen 
is  an  excellent  example  of  X\’IIth  centurv 


columns  are  Gothic.  The  capitals  of  the 
columns  are  ornamented  with  spaced 
overlapping  flowers.  The  walls  and  col¬ 
umns  are  painted  light  blue;  and  the 
simple  wooden  pulpit  is  done  in  gold. 

Behind  the  high  altar,  on  an  elevated 
structure,  there  is  a  vividly  colored  figure 
of  the  dying  Christ  encased  in  a  shrine  of 
glass  and  gold.  This  image,  which  com¬ 
mands  a  view  of  the  chapel,  is  supposed 
to  possess  the  power  of  performing  miracles. 
In  one  corner  of  the  chapel,  there  are 
cards,  testimonials,  pictures  and  other 
tributes  from  those  helped  by  the  linage.'^ 


San  Agustin 

Some  believe  that  the  Church  of  San 
Agustin  was  built  in  1556,  others,  that  the 
foundations  were  laid  in  1560  (53);  but 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  church  was  built 
>*  Sources: 

51.  Page  131,  Vol.I{10) 

52.  Page  293  {13) 
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SAN  DIEGO 

Within  this  simple,  rambling  church  is  Juan  dc  Cabrera’s  image  of  Christ,  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  religious  sculpture  in  Colombia. 


l)aroqiie  wood  carving.  Colorful  statues 
adorn  the  fourteen  beautiful  side-altars 
and  the  three  altars  in  the  chapel  back  of 
the  high  altar.  One  of  the  altars  in  the 
chapel  is  graced  with  a  semi-circular  dome 
ceiling. 

Many  oil  paintings  add  color  to  the 
columns  and  walls  of  this  church.  The 
flight  into  Egypt  is  the  work  of  Vasquez  (55). 
The  paintings  of  The  Holy  Family,  of  Saint 
Barbara,  and  of  Christ  are  the  work  of 
Baltasar  de  Figueroa  (56).  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  many  other  paintings,  such 
as  the  St.  Augustine,  by  artists  whose  names 
have  been  forgotten  w'ith  the  passing  of 
time.** 

San  Diego 

In  1606  (57)  the  Franciscan  Fathers 
began  the  construction  of  the  Church  of 
San  Diego  as  a  chapel  for  the  then  adjoin- 

Sources; 

53.  Page  64  (13) 

54.  Page  43,  Vol.  I  (10) 

55.  Page  106  (14) 

56.  Pages  167~16S  (14) 


ing  monastery,  which  was  established 
about  1560  (58).  The  church  structure, 
capricious  in  plan  and  graced  with  a  two- 
storied  bell  gable,  is  of  Spanish  colonial 
style. 

The  simple  galleries  and  balconies  are 
supported  by  unpainted  hand-hewn  wood¬ 
en  beams.  The  walls  throughout  the 
church  and  the  nave  ceiling  are  done  in 
two  tones  of  grey.  The  blue  ceilings  of 
the  vestibule  and  the  chapel  adjoining 
the  high  altar  are  decorated  with  gilded 
ornaments. 

The  high  altar  is  a  mixture  of  styles 
with  its  classic  arches,  six  baroque  carved 
wood  pillars,  two  oil  paintings  and  eight 
colorful  figures.  In  the  nave  there  are 
five  other  altars.  Four  arc  baroque  w'ith 
gilt  ornaments  against  a  background  of 
red,  while  a  cream-colored  classic  altar 
is  decorated  with  gilt  lines. 

In  the  Chapel  of  Christ,  adjoining  the 
high  altar,  there  are  three  altars.  The 
statue  of  Christ  by  Juan  de  Cabrera,  in 
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this  chajjel,  is  considered  by  critics  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  Spanish  religious 
sculpture  in  Colombia. 

The  nave  and  chapel  are  adorned  with 
five  paintings  by  Caspar  de  Figueroa  (59). 
and  three  by  Baltasar  de  Figueroa  (60).'^ 


Monsenatf,  Monlsnrat;  San  Agustin,  St.  Augustin/ 
and  San  Diego,  St.  Didacus. 


HOW  TO  USE  IHE  .SOURCE  KEY 


u  Sources; 

57.  Pages  114-115,  V„l.  I  (10) 

58.  Page  64  (13) 

59.  Page  162  (14) 

60.  Page  168  (14) 


Editor’s  Note:  The  English  equivalents  oj  the 
names  of  saints  and  churches  mentioned  in  this  article  are 
as  follows:  El  Carmen  (Nuestra  Sehora  del),  (Our 
Lady  of)  Mount  Carmel;  El  Hospicio,  The  Hospice  (an 
orphanage);  El  Sagrario,  The  Tabernacle;  El  V'oto 
Nacional,  The  National  Vow;  La  Caruielaria,  Puri¬ 
fication;  La  Capuchina,  San  Josi,  Capuchin,  St.  Joseph; 
La  CoruepciSn,  The  Immaculate  Conception;  Iji  Tercera, 
Third  Order  of  St.  Francis;  La  Veracruz,  Holy  Cross; 


Example:  “The  church  was  symbolic  of  Chria 
and  the  houses  representefl  the  twelve  discipb 
(1,2,3).’’ 

1.  Page  14,  Vol.  I  (10) 

(10)  .See  Bibliography,  Las  Cronicas  it 
liogotd,  por  Pedro  M.  Ibanez.  Page  14, 
V’olume  E 
Pages  84-85  (8) 

(8)  See  Bibliography,  Historia  de  Columki 
para  la  Ensehanga  Secundaria,  por  Jesus  Mara 
Henao  y  Gerardo  Arrubla.  Pages  84-85. 
Page  46,  Vol.  1  (7) 

(7)  Sec  Bibliography,  Historia  Eclesiastua  i 
Civil  de  Nueva  Granada,  pior  Jose  Manuel  Grow. 
Page  46. 


2. 


3. 
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Some  Cuban  Cities 


LUZ  BERTRAN 


Enxn  a  Cuban  may  say,  without  fear  of 
being  accused  of  bias  or  exaggeration,  that 
Cuba  is  a  land  of  marvels,  for  both  its 
natural  beauty  and  its  resources.  Some 
one  once  described  it,  at  a  time  when  the 
country  was  undergoing  a  period  of  stress, 
as  an  “island  of  cork,”  because  it  always 
bobs  up  serenely  after  any  political  or 
economic  storm.  A  better  known  and 
more  poetic  appellation  is  “The  Pearl  of 
the  Antilles.”  Perhaps  a  more  suitable 
metaphor  for  our  purpose  would  be  to  call 
it  a  jeweled  brooch,  gem-studded  with 
cities  against  an  enameled  background  of 
luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  capital,  Habana,  is  unquestionably 
the  Cuban  city  Ix'st  known  to  foreigners. 
For  every  traveler  who  has  lingered  there 
awhile  under  the  spell  of  its  beauty  and 
charm,  a  hundred  tourists  have  spent  a 
few  hours  in  its  central  section  or  at  its 
beaches. 

Habana  is  many  faceted.  Its  reputation 
for  gaiety  has  overshadowed  the  fact  that 
it  has  an  active  intellectual  tradition.  Its 
university,  which  has  a  handsome  modern 
campus,  is  more  than  200  years  old,  and 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  also  has  a  long 
and  honorable  history,  .'\mong  its  notable 
sons  is  Jose  Marti,  the  “Apostle  of  Inde¬ 
pendence”  and  noted  author  and  philos¬ 
opher,  whose  birthplace  at  70  Leonor  Perez 
Street  still  stands.  Marti's  writings  are 
quoted  wherever  Spanish  is  spoken,  for  he 
was  master  of  the  felicitous  and  epigram¬ 
matic  statement  as,  for  example,  “Repub¬ 
lics  are  made  up  of  men;  to  be  a  man  is,  on 
this  earth,  the  most  difficult  and  seldom 
achieved  of  careers.”  Monuments  to 
Marti  arc  found  everywhere  in  Cuba,  for 


he  is  as  revered  by  us  Cubans  as  George 
Washington  is  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  section  of  the  city  known  as  “Old 
Habana”  still  preserves  a  typically  colo¬ 
nial  atmosphere.  Among  the  ancient 
buildings  the  former  Convent  of  Santa 
Clara  is  notable.  At  present  occupied  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Works,  it  has  in 
its  large  tree-planted  patio  two  tiny 
dwellings,  the  oldest  in  the  city.  One  of 
them  is  known  as  the  Casa  del  Marino,  or 
Sailor’s  House,  because  of  a  legend  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  It  was  once  occupied  by  a 
sailor  who,  disapproving  of  his  daughter’s 
favored  suitor,  confined  her  within  its 
walls  until  her  death.  Old  Spanish  archi¬ 
tecture  is  also  to  be  seen  in  Cathedral 
Square,  on  which  the  friendly  gray  cathe¬ 
dral  and  the  homes  of  members  of  the  colo¬ 
nial  aristocracy  face.  The  city  hall,  for¬ 
merly  the  president’s  residence,  is  a  late 
eighteenth  century  building  occupying  a 
whole  square.  Nearby  is  the  Templete,  a 
small  shrine  commemorating  the  landing 
of  Diego  de  Velasquez  in  1519;  the  ceiba 
there  is  said  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  tree 
under  which  Columbus  heard  his  first 
mass  in  Cuba. 

The  modern  part  of  the  city  is  noted  for 
its  broad  boulevards,  of  which  the  Prado 
and  the  shore  drive  called  the  Malecdn 
are  especially  famous.  The  latter  runs 
from  the  Prado  for  several  miles  along  the 
city  to  the  beautiful  garden  suburb  called 
Vedado,  where  flowering  trees  and  plants 
embower  the  spacious  residences.  No¬ 
table  among  the  splendid  buildings  that 
line  these  avenues  is  the  Capitol,  con¬ 
structed  at  a  cost  of  over  $25,000,000  with 
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The  incoming  traveler  can  see  from  his  ship  the  famous  shore  drive  called  the  Malccon,  and  behind  u 
modern  apartment  houses,  office  buildings,  and  the  lofty  dome  of  the  magnificent  Cuban  capitol,  whid 

he  shoidd  not  fail  to  visit. 


a  magnificence  that  impresses  all  visitors. 
The  decoration  of  many  rooms  was  in- 
■spired  by  that  of  the  Vatican  and  the  rich 
marble,  oriental  rugs,  and  fine  woodwork 
delight  the  visitor.  Under  its  dome  is  set 
a  great  diamond,  which  marks  the  zero 
milestone  of  the  700-mile  Central  Highway 
uniting  the  provincial  capitals. 

Habana  also  has  offerings  to  fit  the  friv¬ 
olous  mood;  the  National  Casino  for 
those  who  want  to  flirt  with  Lady  Luck; 
restaurants  and  night  clubs,  not  outshone 
anywhere;  the  Hippodrome,  where  na¬ 
tional  and  foreign  racing  enthusiasts 
gather;  and  Marianao  Beach,  surely  one 
of  the  most  delightful  in  the  world,  where 
bathing  and  water  sports  may  lx:  indulged 
in  throughout  the  year. 

Westward  from  Habana  the  Central 


Highway  extends  for  110  miles  to  Pinar 
del  Rio,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  the 
same  name.  En  route  the  traveler  drivel 
through  the  most  famous  tobacco  growing 
region  in  the  world,  the  Vuelta  Abajo, 
where  grows  the  leaf,  smoked  by  the 
favored  of  fortune,  that  made  Cuban  to¬ 
bacco  the  most  famous  in  the  world.  Al 
the  city  has  always  been  off  the  mail 
routes,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  the 
smallest  provincial  capital  of  the  republic; 
but  it  will  impress  the  visitor  as  a  modeta 
and  progressive  community.  In  the  same 
province  is  the  little  village  of  San  Diego 
de  los  Banos,  whose  sulphur  waters,  ben^ 
ficial  to  rheumatic  sufferers,  draw  patrons 
from  far  and  near,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  received  little  or  no  organized 
publicity. 
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Sixty-three  miles  east  of  Habana  lies  the  Cardenas,  is  the  famous  Blue  Beach  of 
flourishing  shipping  center  of  Matanzas,  a  Varadero,  where  the  water  changes  from 

free  port  and,  next  to  Habana,  the  chief  a  deep  indigo  blue  to  the  loveliest  of 

commercial  city  on  the  north  coast.  Situ-  emerald  greens,  and  the  gleaming  sands 

ated  in  a  natural  amphitheater  facing  the  are  so  fine  that  they  might  well  be  gold 

sea,  and  surrounded  by  green  hills,  the  dust.  The  charm  of  this  beach  so  capti- 

city  has  planned  its  drives  and  parks  to  vated  an  American  millionaire  that  he 

make  the  most  of  the  setting.  On  the  out-  built  a  home  here,  which  he  visits  yearly 

skirts  of  the  city  are  the  caves  of  Bellamar,  in  his  yacht. 

which  are  so  vast  that  they  cannot  be  Back  on  the  Central  Highway,  the  travel- 
wholly  visited  in  one  day;  their  entire  er  passes  through  the  heart  of  Cuba  on  his 

extent  is  still  unknown.  Picturesque  for-  way  to  the  next  provincial  capital,  Santa 

mations  of  stalactites  and  stalagmites  make  Clara.  This  flourishing  city  was  built  by 

them  a  never-ending  wonder.  the  Spaniards  on  an  old  Indian  site,  be- 

Not  far  away  is  the  idyllic  Yumuri  lieved  to  have  been  the  center  from  which 

valley,  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  Cuba.  the  whole  island  was  ruled  before  the  Con- 

Farther  east  on  the  coast,  in  the  town  of  quest.  The  city  was  the  birthplace  of  the 


SANTA  CLARA  CONVENT,  NOW  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Built  more  than  300  years  ago,  this  former  convent  encloses  in  one  of  its  patios  the  first  tile-roofed  houses 
constructed  in  Habana.  X’isitors  enjov  its  colonial  atmosphere,  reminding  them  that  the  city  was  founded 

in  1519. 
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three  wealthy  Abreu  sisters,  whose  philan¬ 
thropy  benefited  not  only  their  native 
town  but  all  Cuba.  The  profits  from  the 
Teatro  de  la  Caridad,  the  gift  of  one  sister, 
are  distributed  among  the  poor. 

To  the  south  lies  the  little-known  town 
of  Trinidad,  accessible  only  by  the  rail¬ 
way.  The  train  seems  almost  to  leap  from 
mountainside  to  mountainside,  with  a 
precipice  Ijelow  and  the  peaks  still  tower¬ 
ing  above.  At  limes  the  vegetation  is  so 
dense  that  the  sun  never  {penetrates  it. 
The  last  part  of  the  way  the  track  follows 
the  .Agabama  river,  navigable  for  some 
distance  from  the  sea.  The  situation  of 
Trinidad,  nearly  1,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
from  which  it  is  three  miles  distant, 
produces  a  delightful  climate:  even  in  .\ug- 


ust  the  nights  are  so  cool  that  blankets  at 
required.  Until  the  middle  of  the  b 
century  the  richest  city  on  the  island,  Tri 
nidad  has  preserved  its  own  inimltab! 
charm.  It  was  there  that  Cortes  organize; 
his  first  expedition  to  Mexico  (the  housein 
which  he  lived  is  still  standing);  there  toi 
nearly  four  hundred  years  later,  the  cefc. 
bra  ted  German  scientist,  Baron  Alexands 
von  Humboldt,  lived  for  almost  two  ye» 
Nearly  170  miles  farther  along  the  hi^ 
way  lies  Camaguey,  the  capital  of  tk 
surrounding  province  and  an  im{PorU« 
commercial  city,  situated  in  the  heart  (( 
a  rich  cattle  and  sugarcane  producii| 
countrx’.  Camaguey  is  known  far  aal 
wide  for  several  very  different  things:  it 
beautiful  women,  the  collection  of  tropical 


Court«sy  of  Cubnn  Tourwt  T'ornniifutton 

FR.ATER.MTY  PARK,  HABANA 


In  the  center  stands  the  Fraternity  Tree,  planted  in  commemoration  of  the  Sixth  International  Conferenct 
of  American  .States  (held  at  Hahana  1928)  and  surrounded  by  a  wrought  iron  fence  bearing  the  coats  of 

arms  of  the  .\merican  Republics. 


CoanMy  of  Cubon  Touriat  CommiasiAB 

ALONG  THE  CENTRAL  HIGHWAY,  CUBA 
A  delightful  trip  to  most  of  the  important  Cuban  cities  may  be  taken  along  this  700-mile  highway. 


plants  in  one  of  the  many  patios  of  its 
leading  hotel,  and  its  many  historic 
churches.  In  a  modest  home  on  the  Calle 
.\vellaneda.  Gertrudis  Gomez  de  Avella- 
neda  was  born:  she  was  a  nineteenth 
century  jjoet  honored  and  beloved  toth 
in  her  native  Cuba  and  in  Spain,  where 
she  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life.  For 
her  is  named  a  rare  red  and  yellow  butter- 
fh',  Catopsilia  avellaneda,  and  it  may  be  that 
she  esteemed  this  honor  even  more  highly 
than  the  golden  laurel  wreath  placed  upon 
her  head  on  January  27,  1860,  by  the 
Lycco  of  Habana. 

The  easternmost  province  is  appro¬ 
priately  named  Oriente;  through  forests 
of  rare  woods  -mahogany,  cedar,  majagua, 
imported  by  jjurveyors  to  English  royalty 
as  well  as  by  many  other  firms — the  high¬ 
way  winds  to  its  terminus  in  the  picturesque 
port  of  .Santiago  de  Cuba.  This,  the 
>econd  city  of  the  island,  is  well  know’n 
in  .American  history,  for  in  this  blue  bay 
the  Spanish  fleet  was  bottled  up  by  the 


ships  of  the  United  States  Navy  in  1898 
and  annihilated  when  it  attempted  to  fight 
its  way  out. 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  which  is  especially 
lovely  seen  from  the  sea  against  its  back¬ 
ground  of  mountains,  is  built  on  hilly 
ground,  so  that  it  is  divided  into  an  upper 
and  a  lower  city:  some  of  its  streets — 
Padre  Pico,  for  e.xample  -connect  the  two 
by  stairways  of  more  than  20  steps,  and 
from  many  of  the  houses  one  must  descend 
even  farther  to  the  garden.  The  tinted 
stucco  walls  and  lieautiful  windows  of  the 
houses  invite  the  artist  to  set  up  his  easel 
at  almost  every  corner.  Santiago  too  has 
its  literary  shrine,  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
Jose  Maria  Heredia  y  Heredia,  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  whose  birth  was  celebrated  in 
1939.  His  Ode  to  Xiagara,  translated  possi¬ 
bly  by  Bryant,  was  familiar  to  all  literary 
figures  in  the  United  .States  of  his  period, 
and  still  remains  the  greatest  poetic  tribute 
to  the  mighty  cataract.' 

■  See  hvi.i.vns  for  June  7939. 
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Courte*)*  of  Cuhan  Tourist  Cotnrnission 

A  STREET  IN  TRINIDAD 

Descendants  of  the  hidalgos  who  settled  in  Trinidad  soon  after  1514  still  live  in  that  picturesque  town, 
whose  streets  are  reminiscent  of  Spain. 
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Outside  the  city  is  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Virgin  of  Cobre,  patroness  of  the  island; 
to  her  shrine  thousands  of  pilgrims  make 
their  way  each  year. 

On  the  northeastern  outskirts  stands  San 
Juan  Hill,  celebrated  for  the  Rough  Riders’ 
charge  under  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
The  battlefield  is  now  a  park,  whose  out¬ 
standing  monument  is  the  great  ceiba 
known  as  the  Peace  Tree,  for  under  its 
broad  branches  the  Spanish  forces  capitu¬ 


lated  in  July  1898,  thus  at  long  last  cndin  l 
the  Cuban  struggle  for  independence  fron  | 
Spain.  I 

The  visitor  to  Cuba  will  find  that  thrf 
hearty  and  cordial  welcome  to  be  fouiKi 
eveiA’where  on  the  island  will  make  hb. 
feel  immediately  and  always  at  home 
The  mere  fact  of  being  a  foreigner  is  ar,  i 
open  sesame,  for  among  the  good  qualitb 
of  the  Cubans  one  of  their  outstandinc 
virtues  is  hospitality.  A 
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What  the  Dominican  Republic 
is  Doing  for  Education 

JULIUS  MORITZEN 
Author  of  ’’^The  Peace  Movement  of  America,"  etc. 


A  VISITOR  to  the  enchanting  islands  in  the 
Caribbean  is  generally  concerned  mainly 
with  the  natural  attractions  of  these  beauty 
spots,  and  this  is  properly  so.  There  is  so 
much  to  delight  the  eye  that  one’s  stay  is 
fully  taken  up  with  enjoying  what  is  here 
presented  of  nature’s  bounty  in  its  most  ex¬ 
quisite  form,  together  with  the  many  me¬ 
mentos  dating  from  an  era  when  the  glory 
of  a  transplanted  Spain  ruled  the  archi¬ 
pelago  that  Columbus  opened  to  the  world. 

•And  yet,  if  one  looks  beneath  the  surface 
of  things,  something  is  stirring  that  also 
daims  attention.  Educational  progress  in 
the  West  Indies  is  evident  on  every  hand. 

Education  is  a  phase  of  modern  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  Dominican  Republic  that 
proved  a  revelation  to  this  writer.  Invited 
to  inspect  the  school  system  of  the  country, 
he  saw  clearly  how  education  is  the  basis  of 
the  economic  progress  of  the  country.  In 
the  capital,  Trujillo  City,  the  young  peo¬ 
ple,  whether  in  public  or  private  schools, 
impressed  him  by  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  accept  English  as  their  second 
language.  Put  to  the  test,  the  boys  and 
girls  in  every  instance  were  ready  with 
their  answers  to  given  questions.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  linguistic  knowledge 
is  a  link  in  the  cultural  and  political  rela¬ 
tions  of  nations.  Dominican  authorities 
realize  this  to  the  full;  hence  the  attention 
given  to  English,  the  language  of  the  great 
nation  of  the  north.  In  making  school 
courses  something  that  can  be  given  prac¬ 
tical  application  after  youths  meet  the 


world  without,  a  foundation  is  laid  that  is 
bound  to  pay  big  dividends  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  school  system  is  under  the  control  of 
the  National  Council  of  Education.  With 
this  as  a  nucleus  the  republic  is  divided 
into  thirty-three  school  districts  with  947 
primary  schools,  of  which  about  780  are 
fully  supj)orted  by  the  central  government. 
The  rest  are  partly  subsidized  from  public 
funds  or  wholly  supported  by  private 
means.  The  enrollment  in  the  primary- 
schools  is  slightly  over  103,000.  Due  to 
the  preponderance  of  a  rural  population, 
instruction  in  country  schools  emphasizes 
agricultural  methods. 

There  are  six  secondary  schools  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  of  which  three  are 
supported  and  directed  by  the  government. 
Their  total  enrollment  is  approximately 
1,550  students,  tvho  follow  a  five-year 
course  leading  to  specialization  in  liberal 
arts  and  the  social  sciences.  In  addition 
there  are  vocational  and  normal  schools, 
with  3,300  and  2,000  students  respectively. 
The  three  official  normal  schools  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  Trujillo  City,  Santiago,  and  La 
Vega.  Supplementary  instruction  to  teach¬ 
ers  in  service  is  given  in  a  number  of  short 
courses,  often  conducted  by  foreign  educa¬ 
tional  experts. 

The  University  of  Santo  Domingo, 
founded  in  1538,  has  schools  of  medicine, 
pharmacy,  law,  mathematics,  dentistry, 
obstetrics,  and  engineering.  Courses  are 
also  offered  in  geology,  economics,  geog- 
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raphv,  plant  diseases,  and  tropical  medi-  for  study,  and  became  Director  General  of 
;,u'.  F.ducation. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  ‘‘We  share  with  Puerto  Rico  the  honor 
ia  population  of  1,581,248,  attention  given  and  gratification  that  a  bust  of  de  Hostos 
Ito  education,  whether  in  lower  grades  or  has  been  placed  in  the  Pan  AmericanUnion 

‘  Jit  r  education,  compares  favorably  with  building  in  W  ashington,”  said  Dr.  Ordo- 

I  hat  is  being  done  anywhere  in  Latin  nez  in  discussing  with  the  writer  what  the 

lAmerica.  In  some  respects  it  may  even  noted  scholar  had  done  for  education  in 

* he  said  that  progress  in  a  cultural  direction  the  W  est  Indies.  ‘“The  fundamental  prin- 

b  as  c.xcmplary  as  could  be  desired.  eiples  formulated  in  his  writings  are  mile- 

j  The  writer  highly  appreciated  a  talk  with  stones  that  will  always  serve  as  a  guide  to 

[Dr.  V.  Diaz  Ordoiicz,  Minister  of  Justice,  the  countries  of  this  hemis|)hcre.  His  per- 

Fducation,  and  .Arts  and  Letters.  During  sonality  will  forever  be  an  inspiration  to 

he  conversation  it  was  brought  out  how  youth.  He  left  further  proof  of  his  ability 

f  'ceDlv  education  in  the  Dominican  Re-  in  the  educational  laws  of  the  Dominican 

*  jblic  is  indebted  to  Eugenio  Maria  dc  Republic.” 

[llostos,  the  famous  Puerto  Rican  educator  \Vith  respect  to  manual  training  and  the 
j  nd  scholar,  the  centennial  of  whose  birth  domestic  sciences,  great  progress  has  liecn 

av  observed  early  last  year.*  As  a  matter  made  in  recent  years  in  the  Dominican 

i  fact,  de  Hostos  laid  the  groundwork  in  Republic.  Because  of  the  distances  sepa- 

|ihe  Dominican  Republic  for  a  veritable  rating  the  rural  schools,  a  correspondence 

e  volution  in  the  domain  of  education.  He  course  in  farming  has  been  established 

t  iiinclt  (1  the  normal  school,  secured  the  pas-  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of 

'  ■gc  of  laws  to  further  education,  trained  Agriculture  and  Industry.  To  stimulate  the 

i  teachers,  edited  text  books,  drew  up  courses  students,  each  class  was  given  charge  of  plots 


^Sef  Bei  1  F.TIN  of  thf  Pun  .imfrican  Union,  Feb- 

m<K 


of  ground.  There  pupils  cultivate  fruits 
and  vegetables,  for  the  best  of  which  prizes 
arc  awarded.  These  courses  are  awaken- 


of  Juliufl  MoritxeD 

DOMINICAN  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

A  suburban  coeducational  elementary  school,  containing  ten  large  classrooms. 

school;  more  than  1,000  such  schools  have  Ijccn  erected  in  recent  years. 


Courtesy  of  Jultun  Moritzen 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  HAS  RECEIVED  A  MARKED  IMPULSE  IN  THE  DOMINICAN 

REPUBLIC 

Above:  Cradiiatin^  class,  Schcxil  of  Domestic  Science,  Ciudad  Trujillo.  Bei  ow;  Exhibits  of  the  Manual 

.Arts  .ScIkxjI,  also  in  the  capital. 
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who  recotrnize  the  importance  of  this 
aspect  of  rural  education.  It  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  passing  that  the  reorganization  of 
the  irrigation  system  has  added  greatly 
to  the  improvement  of  the  farm  sections. 

The  first  Exposition  of  Popular  Arts  and 
Industries,  held  last  year,  proved  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  young  women  of  Ciudad  Tru¬ 
jillo.  With  more  than  3,000  exhibits, 
covering  every  phase  of  domestic  activity, 
it  is  an  augury  of  what  can  be  done  for 
still  further  progress  in  that  direction. 

Xo  account  of  Dominican  education, 
however  casual,  can  lx?  complete  without 
some  reference  to  the  C'olumbus  Memorial 
and  Lighthouse  to  be  erected  at  Trujillo 


City  in  honor  of  the  great  Discover 
whose  stirring  career  was  so  closely  idcr. 
fied  with  the  history  of  that  capital,  t 
first  permanent  settlement  of  Europeans 
the  X'ew  World.  For  the  idea  back  oftk 
memorial  is  indeed  educational,  and  > 
incentive  to  Dominican  young  people  tol; 
worthily  of  their  opportunity.  The  ( lolur 
bus  monument  not  only  will  become  ther* 
pository  of  the  earthly  remains  of  the  faino 
X’avigator,  but  will  guide  ships  and  |)lan 
far  out  at  sea  to  a  safe  haven  on  Domir' 
can  shores.  The  youth  of  the  countrv  t 
looking  forward  to  seeing  the  idea  mafr 
real  in  a  structure  in  whose  erection  al 
the  .\merican  republics  have  shared. 


Visits  of  Students  and  Educators  to  the 
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Other  Americas 
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The  Convention  for  the  Promotion  of 
Inter- American  Cultural  Relations,  signed 
at  the  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Peace,  Buenos  Aires,  in  1936  (see  p.  80) 
provided  for  the  exchange  of  students  and 
teachers  under  official  auspices.  It  takes 
time,  however,  to  set  in  motion  the  machin¬ 
ery  for  carrying  out  conventions;  in  the 
meantime  the  spirit  of  the  document  is 
being  realized  by  unofficial  groups.  Sa¬ 
lient  among  parties  of  students  and  profes¬ 
sors  traveling  abroad  in  the  Americas  in 
the  summer  of  1939  were  CHiilcan  and 
Argentine  visitors  to  the  L'nited  States, 
and  a  group  of  students  and  teachers 
from  the  United  States,  who  were  enter¬ 
tained  in  several  Latin  American  countries. 

On  March  28,  1939,  a  group  of  seven 
Chilean  students  from  the  .School  of 
Business  and  Economics  of  the  L  niversity 


of  Chile,  accompanied  by  Prof,  l.ini:  J 
Tagle  Prouvay,  sailed  from  \’alparaiso  IV" 
Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
arrived  in  Mexico  City  on  April  22,  wha 
they  were  cordially  welcomed.  In  fad 
the  Government  of  Mexico  had  plannedi 
extensive  a  program  that  the  orieinj 
schedule  for  a  week’s  visit  had  to  be  cliangq 
and  the  group’s  arrival  in  the  L’nited  Staa 
postponed  two  weeks. 

The  Chilean  visitors  reached  Laretk 
Texas,  on  May  16.  There  they  were  nj 
by  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Puhl 
Roads,  which  had  arranged  for  the  gro^ 
to  travel  by  automobile  from  the  bord 
to  Washington.  The  Division  of  IntcllO'; 
tual  Cooperation  of  the  Pan  America 
Union  was  instrumental  in  having  thes 
guests  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  tho 
from  .Argentina  (whose  visit  is  describe 
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below),  meet  representative  men  and 
women  cn  route,  and  visit  places  and 
institutions  in  which  they  were  interested. 

In  the  two  weeks  en  route  to  the  capital, 
ihe  C’hilean  students  were  received  by 
educational  and  civic  authorities,  as  well 
as  by  industrial  leaders.  Their  itinerary 
included  stops  at  San  Antonio,  Austin, 
Dallas,  and  Denton,  Texas;  Norman  and 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  Rolla  and  St.  Lotiis, 
Missouri;  Urbana  and  Chicago,  Illinois; 
South  Bend,  Indiana;  Jackson  and  Detroit, 
Michigan;  .\kron,  Ohio;  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
svlvania;  and  Washington,  D.  C.  I’he 
entertainment  offered  was  most  generous. 
In  many  instances  the  students  were  the 
juests  of  tmiversities  and  colleges,  spending 
the  night  in  dormitories  or  fraternity 
houses,  and  being  initiated  into  the  varied 
aspects  of  college  life.  That  they  were 
caster  and  appreciative  guests  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  several  institutions  re¬ 
quested  that  they  be  notified  if  other 
parties  of  Latin  American  students  were 
planning  similar  totirs.  The  grouj)  was 
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also  interested  in  phases  of  American 
industry,  and  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  go  through  oil  refineries  and  manu¬ 
facturing  plants,  where  they  were  shown 
every  courtesy.  In  the  course  of  their 
trip,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  was  hurried,  they  saw  an  excellent 
cross  section  of  American  life. 

On  May  28  the  Chilean  students  arrived 
in  Washington,  where  they  spent  a  week. 
Entertainment  and  sightseeing  were  ar¬ 
ranged  for  them  by  the  Pan  .\merican 
L'nion,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and 
the  Chilean  Embassy,  working  in  close 
cooperation. 

On  June  3,  the  members  of  the  party  left 
for  New  York  and  the  World's  Fair.  They 
stayed  at  International  House,  Columbia 
University,  and  were  entertained  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chilean  colony  in  the  city. 
The  group  sailed  for  home  on  June  27. 

On  June  12,  twelve  recent  graduates  of 
the  School  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  El  Litoral,  Rosario,  Argentina, 
accompanied  by  Prof.  Luciano  Micheletti. 


CHILE.^.X  STUDEXT.S  AT  THE  P.\X  .\MERIC.\X  UXTOX 
A  party  of  C^hilean  students  made  an  extended  tour  last  year  through  Mexieo  and  the  United  .States. 


inspect  im[X)rtant  engineering  works  and  observe  methods  of  public  transportation 
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ARGENTINE  ENGINEERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


A  group  of  graduate  engineers  from  the  University  of  El  Litoral,  Argentina,  visited  the  United  States 


the  construction  of  the  tunnel  under  l  y 
East  River  and  the  Sixth  Avenue  SuhwaT 
as  well  as  of  visiting  the  George  \Vashln:  l 
ton  Bridge  with  a  competent  engineer.  1= 
W'ashinstton,  in  addition  to  being  ict  civd 
at  the  Argentine  Embassy  and  the  Pat 
American  Union,  the  group  was  showi 
through  the  Experiment  Station  of  tlr 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  enteriainf^ 
at  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  itinerary  planned  for  the  Argentis 
engineers  included  visits  to  indu'tii. 
plants,  especially  those  specializing  ii 
materials  and  equipment  used  in  engineo- 
ing  projects,  and  to  Schools  of  Mines  anc 


arrived  in  New  York.  As  professional  men, 
the  members  of  this  group  were  interested 
in  the  engineering  achievements  of  the 
United  States,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
urban  transportation.  While  they  were 
in  Xew  York,  therefore,  and  during  their 
five  weeks’  trip  to  the  Pacific  Oiast  and 
back,  their  visit  was  arranged  to  enable 
them  to  see  the  most  im|iortant  projects 
throughout  the  country,  both  those  under 
construction  and  those  recently  completed. 

For  example,  the  .American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  took  the  visitors  on  a  tour 
of  the  public  works  of  Xew  York;  this  in¬ 
cluded  the  unusual  opportunity  of  seeing 
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A(  Engineering.  Among  the  cities  where 
■Tops  were  made  were  Pittsburgh,  Detroit, 
l^icacn.  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Los 
^gcles.  Boulder  City,  Knoxville,  where 
Korris  Dam  and  the  T\’A  project  were 
lisited  and  explained,  Framingham,  and 
Before  .sailing  for  Argentina  on 
August  10,  the  party  had  time  for  seeing 
[be  World’s  Fair. 

The  World  Federation  of  Education 
Associ.itions  chartered  the  S.  S.  Rotterdam 
and  left  Flohoken,  New  Jersey,,  on  July  6. 
1939,  for  a  53-day  cruise  to  West  Indian 
and  South  .American  ports.  Nassau  in  the 
Bahamas  was  the  first  port  of  call,  and 
lien  followed  in  succession  Habana, 
janiaiea.  Curasao.  La  Guaira,  Recife, 
Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Santos,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Sao  Salvador,  Trinidad, 
Barbados,  and  .San  Juan.  The  group  was 
:mrv\\herc  given  a  cordial  welcome  by 
,uvernmcntal  and  educational  circles,  and 
irips  to  points  of  scenic  and  historical 
'inienvt.  as  well  as  opportunities  to  visit 


schools,  univcrsitie.s,  and  educational  cen¬ 
ters,  were  arranged  in  all  the  cities  visited. 
The  program,  both  social  and  educational, 
planned  by  the  Brazilian  Government  in 
Rio  dc  Janeiro,  was  especially  notable. 

On  June  17  a  party  of  16  teachers  and 
students  from  the  L'nited  .State.s,  under  the 
leadership  of  Prof.  Colley  F.  Sparkman  of 
Belhaven  College,  Jack.son,  Mississippi, 
sailed  for  an  eight  weeks’  trip  around  South 
.\mcrica.  Their  itinerary  was  arranged 
through  a  student  travel  association,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Division  of  Travel 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  group  visited  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Santos,  Brazil;  Montevideo,  LTuguay; 
Buenos  Aires;  the  lake  districts  of  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Chile;  Santiago,  C’hile;  Callao  and 
Lima,  Peru;  and  Habana,  Cuba.  Every¬ 
where  local  travel  and  educational  author¬ 
ities  had  made  arrangements  so  that  the 
visitors  could  make  the  most  of  their  stay  in 
the  respective  countries  by  meeting  students 
and  teachers  and  seeing  {places  of  interest. 


.\MF.RIC.^.\  STUDENTS  IN  URUGU.AY 

fast  summer  a  group  of  students  from  the  United  States  visited  several  South  American  countries. 
They  are  here  shown  before  the  famous  Covered  Wagon  monument  in  Montevideo. 


PRESIDENT  STENTO  VINCENT  OF  HAITI  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

President  \’ineent  visited  the  Pan  Ameriean  Union  on  Decemlxr  8,  1939,  durin?  an  unoffieial  journey 

the  United  States. 


Pan  American  Union  NOTES 


THE  GOXTRXIXG  BOARD 


At  the  regular  session  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  held 
on  January  3.  1940,  reports  of  special  com¬ 
mittees  on  the  following  subjects  were 
received  and  approved: 

Pan  American  Railway 


ance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Fifth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States, 
the  Governing  Board  requested  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Peru  to  appoint  another  of  ie 
nationals  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

I  'niformity  of  Powers  of  Attorney 


Because  of  the  resignation  of  Sciior  Manuel  On  December  1.  1937  the  special  coni- 
D.  Almenara  from  the  Pan  American  Rail-  mittee  appointed  by  the  Governing  Board 
way  Committee,  reorganized  in  accord-  to  consider  the  subject  of  powers  of  attornc 
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and  juridical  jxrsoiiality  of  foreign  com- 

hies  presented  a  report  and  a  draft  of 
^'orin  legislation  ja^overnine;  j)o\vcrs  of 
, attorney  granted  in  an  American  republic 
for  utilization  in  one  or  more  of  the  coun¬ 
tries,  meml)ers  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

'  The  said  draft  was  a  revision  of  the 
I  original  project  on  the  subject  submitted 
to  the  governments  of  the  .\merican  repub¬ 
lics  by  the  Governing  Board  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  Resolution  No.  XL\’III 
of  the  Seventh  International  Gonference 
of  American  States.  The  new  project  in¬ 
corporated  the  modifications  proposed  by 
several  of  the  governments  as  well  as 
changes  suggested  by  a  further  study  of 
the  civil  legislation  and  practices  govern¬ 
ing  the  execution  of  powers  of  attorney  in 
the  .American  republics. 

Since  the  governments  that  have  sub¬ 
mitted  their  viewpoints  with  respect  to 
the  revised  draft  were,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  willing  to  accept  it  and  subscril)e 
its  principles,  the  committee  recom- 
uiended  that  the  draft  be  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  a  declaration  or  protocol  and 
opened  for  signature  by  the  governments 
of  the  -American  republics  at  the  Pan 
.\merican  Union.  The  following  is  the 
instrument  now  awaiting  signature; 

Article  I. — Powers  of  attorney  granted  in  the 
countries,  comprising  the  Pan  .American  Union, 

*  for  utilization  abroad,  shall  conform  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules; 

1. — If  the  power  of  attorney  is  executed  by  or 
on  behalf  of  a  natural  person,  the  attesting  offi¬ 
cial  (notary,  registrar,  clerk  of  court,  judge  or 
any  other  official  upon  whom  the  law  of  the 
respective  country  confers  such  functions)  shall 
,  certify  from  his  own  knowledge  to  the  identity 
of  the  appearing  party  and  to  his  legal  capacity 
to  execute  the  instrument. 

2. — If  the  power  of  attorney  is  executed  in  the 
name  of  a  third  person,  or  if  it  is  delegated  or  if 
there  is  a  substitution  by  the  agent,  the  attesting 
official,  in  addition  to  certifying,  in  regard  to 


the  representative  who  executes  the  power  of 
attorney,  or  delegates  or  makes  a  substitution, 
to  the  requirements  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph,  shall  also  certify  that  such  represent¬ 
ative  has  in  fact  the  authority  to  represent  the 
[lerson  in  whose  name  he  appears,  and  that  this 
representation  is  legal  according  to  such  authen¬ 
tic  documents  as  for  this  purpose  are  exhibited 
to  said  attesting  official  and  which  the  latter 
shall  mention  specifically,  giving  their  dates,  and 
their  origin  or  source. 

3. — If  the  power  of  attorney  is  executed  in  the 
name  of  a  juridical  jjerson,  in  addition  to  the 
certification  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graphs,  the  attesting  official  shall  certify,  with 
respect  to  the  juridical  person  in  whose  name 
the  jxjwer  is  executed,  to  its  due  organization, 
its  home  office,  its  present  legal  existence,  and 
that  the  purposes  for  which  the  instrument  is 
granted  arc  within  the  scope  of  the  objects  or 
activities  of  the  juridical  pierson;  which  declara¬ 
tions  shall  be  based  on  the  documents  which  for 
that  purpose  are  presented  to  the  official,  such  as 
the  instrument  of  organization,  bylaws,  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  board  of  directors  or  other  governing 
Ixxly,  and  such  other  legal  dcK'uments  as  shall 
substantiate  the  authority  conferred.  The  at¬ 
testing  official  shall  spiecifically  mention  these 
d(x-uments,  giving  their  dates  and  their  origin. 
-Article  II. — The  certification  made  by  the 
attesting  official  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  foregoing  article,  shall  not  be  impugned 
except  by  proof  to  the  contrary  produced  by  the 
person  challenging  its  accuracy. 

For  this  purfxise,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to 
allege  falsity  of  the  document  if  the  objection  is 
founded  only  on  an  erroneous  legal  construction 
or  interpretation  made  by  the  official  in  his  cer¬ 
tification. 

-Article  III. — It  shall  be  unnecessary  for  the 
grantee  of  a  power  of  attorney  to  signify  therein  his 
acceptance  of  the  mandate;  such  acceptance  being 
conclusively  presumed  by  the  grantee’s  acting 
under  the  power. 

-Article  I\’. — .Special  powers  of  attorney  to 
authorize  acts  of  ownership  granted  in  any  of  the 
countries  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  for  use  in 
another  member  country,  must  spiecify  in  concrete 
terms  the  nature  of  the  powers  conferred,  to  enable 
the  grantee  to  exercise  all  the  rights  necessary 
for  the  propier  execution  of  the  power  with  resjjcct 
to  property  as  well  as  to  the  taking  of  all  necessary 
steps  before  the  tribunals  or  administrative  au¬ 
thorities  in  defense  thereof. 

General  powers  of  attorney  for  the  administra- 
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tion  of  property  shall  be  sufficient,  if  expressly 
granted  with  that  general  character,  to  empower 
the  grantee  to  consummate  all  manner  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  acts,  including  the  prosecution  and 
defense  of  law  suits  and  administrative  and 
judicial  proceedings,  in  connection  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  property. 

(ieneral  powers  of  attorney  for  lawsuits,  collec¬ 
tions  or  administrative  or  judicial  proceedings, 
when  so  worded  as  to  indicate  that  they  confer 
all  general  powers  and  all  such  special  powers  as, 
according  to  the  law,  ordinarily  require  a  special 
clause,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  granted  without 
any  limitation  or  restriction  whatever. 

The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  have  the 
character  of  a  special  rule  which  shall  prevail 
over  such  general  rules  to  the  contrary  as  the 
legislation  of  the  resprective  country  may  establish. 

.Article  V’. — Powers  of  attorney  granted  in 
any  of  the  member  countries  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union,  which  are  executed  in  conformity  with 
the  rules  of  this  protocol,  shall  be  given  full  faith 
and  credit,  provided,  however,  that  they  are 
legalized  in  accordance  with  the  special  rules 
governing  legalization. 

Article  VI. — Powers  of  attorney  granted 
abroad  and  in  a  foreign  language  may  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  language  of  the  country  of  their 
destination  and  the  translation  incorjxiratcd  as 
part  of  the  text  of  the  instrument  thereof.  In 
such  case,  the  translation,  so  authorized  by  the 
grantor,  shall  be  deemed  accurate  in  every  par¬ 
ticular.  The  translation  of  the  power  of  attorney 
may  also  be  made  in  the  country  where  the  piower 
is  to  be  utilized,  in  accordance  with  the  local 
usage  or  jjertinent  laws  of  such  a  country. 

Article  \’II. — Powers  granted  in  a  foreign 
country  do  not  require  as  a  prerequisite  their 
registration  or  protocolization  thereof  in  desig¬ 
nated  offices.  However,  this  rule  will  not  pre¬ 
vail  when  the  registration  or  protocolization  of 
such  instruments  is  required  by  the  law  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  formality  in  specific  cases. 

-Article  VIII. — Any  person  who  may,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  jx-rtinent  legislation,  intervene  or 
lx*come  a  party  in  a  judicial  or  administrative 
proceeding  for  the  defense  of  his  interests,  may 
be  represented  by  a  volunteer,  on  condition,  how¬ 
ever,  that  such  representative  shall  furnish  the 
necessary  legal  authority  in  writing,  or  that,  {send¬ 
ing  the  due  substantiation  of  his  authority,  such 
representative  shall  furnish  bond,  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  compietent  tribunal  or  administrative 
authority,  to  respiond  for  the  costs  or  damages 
which  his  action  may  occasion. 


.Article  IX. — In  the  case  of  pxswers  of  attomf 
executed  in  any  of  the  countries  of  the  Pa; 
.American  Union  in  accordance  with  the  foregoiis 
provisions,  to  be  utilized  in  any  other  membr 
country  of  the  Union,  notaries  duly  commissions 
as  such  under  the  laws  of  their  respiective  cou:- 
tries  shall  be  deemed  to  have  authority  to  exc- 
cisc  functions  and  |X)wers  equivalent  to  tW 
accorded  to  native  notaries  by  the  laws  and  rer.- 
lations  of  (name  of  country),  without  prejudic; 
however,  to  the  necessity  of  protocolization  of  d- 
instrument  in  the  cases  referred  to  in  article  \H 
.Article  X. — What  has  Ijeen  said  in  the  for? 
going  articles  with  respiect  to  notaries,  shall  app: 
with  equal  force  to  the  authorities  or  officials  thi 
exercise  notarial  functions  under  the  laws  of  the 
respiectivc  countries. 

The  original  of  the  present  protocol  in  Spanish 
Portuguese,  English  and  French,  under  the  preset: 
date  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Pan  .American  L'niot 
and  ofiened  for  signature  by  the  states,  membtr 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  present  protocol  is  opxtrativc  as  respect 
each  High  Contracting  Party  on  the  date  ofsigiu- 
ture  by  such  party.  It  shall  be  opien  for  signatur 
on  behalf  of  any  of  the  states,  members  of  the  Pat 
•American  Union,  and  shall  remain  opierativr 
indefinitely,  but  any  party  may  terminate  its  a*i. 
obligations  hereunder  three  months  after  it  hs 
given  to  the  Pan  .American  U nion  notice  of  sue: 
intention. 

Notwithstanding  the  stipulations  of  the  fore¬ 
going  paragraph  any  state  desiring  to  do  so  ma 
sign  the  present  protocol  ad  rfjerendum,  whic: 
protocol  in  this  case  shall  not  take  effect,  wii 
respject  to  such  state,  until  after  the  depxjsit  of  tk' 
instrument  of  ratification,  in  conformity  with  i: 
constitutional  procedure. 

.Any  state  desiring  to  approve  the  present  prot  • 
col  with  modifications  may  indicate,  when  signii; 
the  protocol,  the  form  in  which  the  instrume: 
will  be  given  effect  within  its  territory. 

The  undersigned  plenipotentiaries,  having  c  j 
posited  their  full  {Kjwers  found  to  be  in  due  ar-i 
profier  form,  sign  this  protocol  on  behalf  of  the: 
respiectivc  governments,  and  affix  thereto  their  sea 
on  the  dates  appiearing  oppiosite  their  signature 
January  3,  1M, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Committee  of  Experts  on  Customs 
Procedure 

The  recent  Meeting  of  Finance  Minis- 
of  the  American  Repulilics  held  in  Giia: 
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'  f  ila  City  rccoinniendcil  in  one  of  its  re- 
that  a  committee  of  five  experts,  on 
L^ihich  all  the  official  languages  of  America 
-  to  be  represented,  prepare  a  draft 
u|)osal  for  uniform  customs  nomencla- 


n,..  i 


are  and  also  a  draft  code  of  customs  pro- 
udure  to  be  submitted  to  the  American 
aDverninents  for  analysis  and  ajjproval. 

A  special  committee  of  the  Governing 
Board  recommended  that  the  Inter-.Ameri- 
kan  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory 
(.oniniittee  now  meeting  at  the  Pan  Amer- 
rnn  Union  appoint  a  subcommittee  of  five 
.rmlx'rs  to  formulate  the  above-men- 
lioncd  projects.  Since  the  resolution  of 

3 the  meeting  of  Finance  Ministers  also 
requested  that  the  Pan  American  Union 
iDinplcte  the  work  already  liegun  of  inves¬ 
tigating  and  reporting  on  the  adoption  by 
^  lall  the  nations  of  the  Americas  of  the 
*pJvarious  customs  regulations  ajaproved  at 
.^.'■iiimier  Pan  American  conferences,  the 
ou  "Director  General  was  asked  to  instruct  the 
proper  division  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
to  proceed  with  this  work  and  to  present 
its  findings  to  the  Inter-American  Finan- 
ii.il  and  Economic  .\dvisorv  Committee. 


t  k| 


for- 


Resolutions  oj  Condolence 

Fhe  Governing  Board  approved  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions  of  condolence  on  the 
death  of  the  Presidents  of  Ecuador  and 
Panama: 

Whereas,  the  Governing  Board  has  learned  of 
the  death  of  His  Excellency,  Dr.  Aurclio  Mosquera 
Xarvaez,  President  of  Ecuador, 

The  Cioverning  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
U  nion 
Resolves: 

1.  To  record  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  an 
expression  of  its  profound  regret  at  the  death  of 
His  Excellency,  Dr.  Aurelio  Mosquera  Narvaez; 

2.  To  request  the  Director  General  to  transmit 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Government  of 
Ecuador. 

Whereas,  The  members  of  the  Governing  Board 
have  learned  of  the  death  of  His  Excellency,  Dr. 
Juan  D.  Arosemena,  President  of  Panama. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .-Xmerican 
Union 
Resolves: 

1.  To  place  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  an 
expression  of  its  profound  regret  at  the  death  of 
His  Excellency,  Dr.  Juan  D.  Arosemena; 

2.  To  request  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Government  of  Panama  by  the 
Director  General. 


c.  i; 
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Conference  of  Public  Health 
Directors 

1  lie  Fourlli  Pan  American  Cionicrcncc  of 
National  Directors  of  Health  will  he  held 
in  Washinttton  from  May  1-8,  1940.  The 
conference,  which  meets  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pan  .American  .Sanitary  Bureau,  is 
convened  every  five  years  to  enable  public 
health  ofiidals  in  the  .Americas  to  discuss 
matters  of  common  interest  in  their  field. 


Supplementary  Boundary  Treaty 
between  Argentina  and  Paraguay 

President  Ortiz  of  .Argentina  promul¬ 
gated  on  October  4,  1939,  the  .Argentine 
ratification  of  the  supplementary  bound¬ 
ary  treaty  with  Paraguay  signed  in  Buenos 
.\iiTs  on  July  .3,  1939,  during  the  visit  of 
General  Estigarribia,  who  was  on  his  way 
to  Paraguay  to  assume  the  Presidency  of 
that  country. 

1  he  treaty  traces  a  definite  boundary 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Pilcomayo  and 
the  Paraguay  rivers  to  Palmar  Falls,  on  the 
Pilcomayo;  from  Horqueta  it  follows  the 
river  to  Esmeraldas,  on  the  Bolivian- 
Paraguayan  boundary.  Between  Palmar 
Falls  and  Horqueta  the  boundary  is  to  be 
fixed  by  a  mi.xed  commission  of  .Argentine 
and  Paraguayan  experts.  Until  the 
boundary  is  decided  upon,  the  region  in 
dispute  is  divided  into  two  zones,  the 
western  to  lie  policed  by  civil  authorities 
of  .Argentina,  the  eastern  by  those  of 
Paraguay. 

The  technical  commission  must  present 
its  report  within  two  years,  and  the  two 
governments  decide  upon  the  definitive 
Ixtundary  in  six  months  thereafter.  In 


case  they  cannot  come  to  an  agreciut: 
the  treaty  states  that  they  “shall  have  r 
course  to  one  of  the  means  of  conciliaiii 
pnnided  for  in  the  .American  treaties 
which  both  arc  signatories.’’ 

The  treaty  also  states  that  after  its  ra 
fication  the  governments  shall  appoi 
another  mixed  commission  of  experts  tc 
study  and  propose  the  works  neccssar 
for  the  proportional  distribution  of  tfe 
waters  of  the  Pilcomayo  River  in  its  t\» 
branches,  to  the  north  and  to  the  souir 
of  the  boundarv  line. 


First  Inter- American  Cotwress 
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This  C'ongrcss,  which  was  jarovided  fori 
resolution  of  the  Eighth  Intcrnaiionc 
Cionference  of  .American  .States,  wa 
scheduled  to  meet  at  La  Paz  last  .Aui;us 
but  has  laeen  transferred  to  Mexico  an 
will  convene  in  Patzeuaro,  Michoaca; 
on  Pan  .American  Day,  .Ajaril  14,  tht 
laaying  honor  to  the  fiftieth  anniveivir 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Pan  .Ainciicu 
Union. 

The  regulations  of  the  Congress  Ma 
that  three  committees  are  recognized, 
central  committee  with  headquarters 
Mexico  City  and  two  coordinating  con 
mittces  with  headquarters  at  La  Paz  anc 
at  \Vashington,  respectively.  The  follu" 
ing  shall  lx*  meml)ers  of  the  Congress 
The  oflicial  delegates  of  the  invited  cou.' 
tries;  accredited  representatives  of  tb 
principal  indigenous  groups  of  each  coun¬ 


try,  also  designated  by  the  governnicntsa 
said  countries;  and  the  members  of  tht 
Organizing  Ckimmittee,  who  shall  be  n 
officio  delegates. 
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^  The  work  of  the  (lonG;rcss  will  be  divided 
I  into  five  sections;  biology,  economies,  edu- 
I  cation,  law  and  sociology,  to  which  shall  be 
i.ubinitted  the  different  technical  reports 
jnd  projects  in  accordance  with  the  classi- 
tication  made  by  the  organizing  committee. 

■  Each  section  shall  be  com|Josed  of  the 
‘  delegations  that  have  presented  works  or 
'  projects  on  topics  falling  within  its  province. 

The  official  languages  of  the  Congress 
"  I  shall  l)c  S|)anish,  English,  Portuguese,  and 
French.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  all 
reports  not  written  originally  in  Spanish  be 
^  translated  into  this  language  before  presen- 
taiion  to  the  Congress.  The  Organizing 
Committee  shall  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  assembly  translators  in  English,  Portu¬ 
guese  and  French  to  interpret  the  remarks 
of  delegates  who  may  make  use  of  these 
languages  in  the  discussions.  In  view  of 
the  impossibility  of  jiroviding  interpreters 


for  all  the  indigenous  languages  of  .-\merica 
that  may  be  represented  at  the  Congress, 
it  is  required  that  such  representatives,  in 
addition  to  their  own  language,  know  the 
official  language  of  the  country  to  which 
they  iwrtain. 

Inquiries  should  be  addre.ssed  to:  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ei'is  Chavez  Orozco,  Jefe  del 
Departamento  dc  .Xsuntos  Indigenas, 
Mexico,  n.  F.,  Mexico. 


Inter- American  Meutralitj'  Committee 

The  Inter-American  Neutrality  Com¬ 
mittee  created  by  resolution  c>f  October  3, 
1939  of  the  meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
•Mfairs  of  the  .Xmerican  Republics  at 
Panama,  assembled  at  Rio  dc  Janeiro 
January  15,  1940  at  the  call  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Brazil  in  consultation  with  other 
•American  governments.  By  a  decision  of 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  the  same  countries  that  arc 
represented  on  the  Committee  of  Experts 
on  the  Codification  of  International  Faw 


arc  represented  on  the  Intcr-.\merican 
Neutrality  Committee  and,  in  addition, 
X’cnczuela,  at  whose  initiative  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  formed.  The  members  are: 
Senor  Dr.  Fuis  Podesta  Costa  (.Argentina), 
Senhor  Dr.  Afranio  de  Mcllo  Franco 
(Brazil),  Sciior  Dr.  Alejandro  Aguilar 
Machado  (Costa  Rica),  Senor  Dr.  Mari¬ 
ano  Fontecilla  (Chile),  Dr.  Charles  G. 
F’cnwick  (United  States  of  America),  Senor 
Lie.  Roberto  C^ordova  (Mexico),  and 
Sciior  Dr.  Gustavo  Herrera  (Venezuela). 

Extension  of  Period  for  Adjudication 
of  United  States  Agrarian  Claims 
in  Mexico 

By  an  e.xchange  of  notes  between  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Mexican  Ambassador  in  Washington,  the 
period  for  the  adjudication  of  agrarian 
claims  of  American  citizens  whose  farm 
properties  in  Mexico  have  been  expropri¬ 
ated  since  August  30,  1927,  was  extended 
to  May  31,  1940. 

The  American  Section  of  the  Agrarian 
Claims  Commission,  United  States  and 
Mexico,  has  practically  completed  its  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  claims  that  it  has  re¬ 
ceived,  the  State  Department  announced, 
and  it  is  believed  that  adjudication  of  the 
claims  can  lx:  completed  within  the  period 
provided  for  in  the  exchange  of  notes 
above  mentioned. 

Aeroclubs  in  Brazil 

The  Aeroclub  of  Brazil,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  was  designated  as 
the  official  organ  of  amateur  flying  in  the 
republic,  by  a  decree-law  signed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Vargas  on  October  14,  1939.  All 
other  such  aviation  clubs  must  become 
affiliated  with  the  Aeroclub  of  Brazil, 
and  adopt  uniform  regulations.  Any  soci¬ 
ety  in  which  flying  is  an  activity  must  also 
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see  that  it  conforms  to  «ovcrnment  speci¬ 
fications. 

The  Aerocliib  of  Brazil  will  lie  directed 
by  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  the 
president  of  the  club,  who  will  be  ap- 
liointed  by  the  President,  and  seven  mcm- 
liers,  one  representative  each  of  the  Min¬ 
istries  of  Transportation,  War,  and  Xavy, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  respective  Minis¬ 
ters;  two  elected  by  the  Aeroclub  of  Brazil; 
and  'wo  elected  by  the  affiliated  clubs. 

Xicava^uan  National  School  of 
Agriculture 

By  a  Presidential  decree  of  October  19, 
1939,  the  Ministry  of  .\griculturc  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  was  authorized  to  select  a  site  near 
Managua,  expropriate  the  necessary  land, 
construct  buildings,  and  open  a  National 
School  of  .Agriculture. 

Chilean  Congress  of  Agriculturists 

On  October  12,  1939,  the  Cihilean  Con¬ 
gress  of  .Acriculturists  met  for  a  four-day 
session  under  the  presidency  of  Sr.  Jaime 
Larrain.  The  work  of  the  congress  was 
divided  among  three  committees,  on 
social  matters,  economic  matters,  and 
agricultural  organization,  respectively. 
.\t  the  closing  session  on  October  15,  the 
conclusions  presented  by  the  committees 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  first-mentioned  committee  drew 
up  a  report  dealing  with  10  topics  of 
social  import:  social  harmony,  concerned 
with  cooperation  Ijetwcen  lalxir  and 
capital;  unions,  recommending  changes 
in  national  legislation  as  regards  rural 
workers;  application  of  labor  laws,  recom¬ 
mending  especially  the  decentralization 
of  the  administration  of  welfare  funds; 
impartiality  in  applying  social  legislation, 
including  a  recommendation  that  labor 
courts  be  incorporated  in  the  national 


court  system;  intoxicating  ixwnio  fort 
wages,  with  the  recommendation  that  stal 
any  one  region  the  same  wages  be  p,;  tne 
on  all  estates  for  equivalent  Mork;  liousir,  the 
welfare,  recommending  that  the  Sund,  cor 
closing  law  be  modified  to  permit  rur_  of 
workers  to  jjurchase  forxl,  clothing,  a:  qi 
other  necessities;  education,  susjucstir.  net 
improvements  in  rural  education  bv  c  1 
operation  between  the  state  and  priva  do 
enterprise,  the  establishment  of  nir  eti 
normal  schools  in  the  country,  revisir  ap 
of  the  curriculum,  and  prizes  for  textbool  Cc 
for  rural  schools;  and  liability  insuranc'  no 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  a  i  foi 


nomic  matters  dealt  with  nine  topb 
state  intervention  in  agricultural  produc 
tion,  which  should  not  be  such  as  to  pr 
vent  individual  initiative,  and  should  i 
exercised  preferably  through  agricultun 
organizations  on  the  one  hand,  anc 


t 


ist 

an 

.1; 


administrative  bodies  in  which  all  el  R 
ments  having  to  do  with  production  ai  11 
represented,  on  the  other;  the  social  B 
function  of  agriculture,  pointing  out  th:  ,\ 
activities  should  be  so  planned  as  to  mo  a 
the  food  and  other  vital  needs  of  ih  S 
country;  promotion,  including  state  inca-  > 
ures  to  improve  the  cattle  industry,  in'  ( 
crease  forage  crops,  study  irrigation  need  p 
and  provide  better  statistical  information:  1 
taxes;  credit,  urging  that  laetter  credi 
facilities  be  made  available  and  that  tht  t 
bill  amending  the  charter  of  the  Mortgage  i 
Credit  Bank  lx:  promptly  passed  b  \ 
Congress;  price  fixing,  asking  that  the  i 
return  to  the  prtxluccr  as  well  as  the  ; 
capacity  of  the  consumer  to  pay  lx  con-  i 
sidered,  and  that  in  the  drafting  of  suet  i 
measures  the  cooperation  of  all  affected  i 
parties  be  sought;  transportation,  by  rail 
highway,  and  water,  recommending  espe- 1 
cially  that  growers  give  the  proper 
authorities  information  about  their  har-j 
vests  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  the  rail-l 
ways  may  provide  adequate  seiA'iccI 
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foreign  trade,  mentioning  the  need  for 
stable  markets  and  the  necessity  of  taking 
measures  to  prevent  any  dislocation  of 
the  local  markets  due  to  the  European 
conflict;  and  colonization  and  division 
of  rural  estates,  pointing  out  that  a  more 
equitable  plan  for  such  division  is  urgently 
needed. 

The  committee  on  agrarian  organiza¬ 
tions  complimented  the  agricultural  soci¬ 
eties  of  Chile  on  their  activities,  and 
approved  the  idea  of  establishing  a  Chilean 
Confederation  of  Agriculturists  with  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  objectives,  using  as  a 
foundation  associations  already  in  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  communes,  departments, 
and  Provinces. 


Meeting  of  Nutrition  Experts  in 
Argentina 

Representatives  of  national  committees  ol 
12  .\mcrican  nations  (Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  C.uba,  Ecuador, 
.Mexico,  Peru,  the  United  .States,  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela),  of  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau,  and  of  the  League  of 
.Nations  gathered  in  Buenos  .Aires  from 
October  9-15,  1939,  to  discuss  nutrition 
problems  at  a  meeting  called  by  the 
League  of  Nations. 

The  following  topics  were  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  meetings:  methods  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  state  of  nutrition  of  a  country's 
population;  methods  for  improving  nutri¬ 
tion;  education  and  jmblicity;  economic 
aspects  of  the  nutrition  problem;  the 
status,  membership,  and  functions  of 
national  nutrition  committees;  and  coop¬ 
eration  of  national  committees  with  each 
other  and  with  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  meeting  agreed  on  the  following 


points:  the  advisability  of  having  national 
advisory  nutrition  committees,  composed 
of  experts  on  nutrition,  economics,  finance, 
labor,  and  social  work;  the  establishment 
of  university  courses  to  teach  matters 
related  to  the  technical,  economic,  and 
social  aspects  of  diet  and  nutrition:  the 
encouragement  of  dietetics  as  a  profession: 
and  the  periodic  survey  of  the  people’s  diet. 

The  meeting  also  expressed  the  desire 
that  nutrition  authorities  of  the  .American 
countries  keep  in  touch  with  each  other  by 
means  of  periodic  meetings;  that  there  be 
closer  cooperation  between  the  technical 
serv  ices  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
International  Labor  Office,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Latin  .American  countries, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Pan  .American 
Sanitary  Bureau,  on  the  other;  and  that  a 
permanent  center  be  established  in  Buenos 
.Aires  lo  act  as  a  practical  coordinating 
agency  for  the  above-mentioned  countries 
and  organizations  and  to  distribute  in¬ 
formation  on  nutrition;  and  that  the 
League  of  Nations  consider  methods  of  ful¬ 
filling  the  objectives  of  the  meeting,  and 
transmit  them  for  consideration  to  the 
governments  and  organizations  interested. 

The  Pan  American  Union  Honored 
by  Stamp  Issues 

In  honor  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Pan  .American  Union, 
which  will  occur  on  .April  14,  1940,  eight 
of  the  21  .American  republics,  members  of 
the  L'nion,  have  already  expressed  their 
intention  to  issue  a  stamp  or  stamps  com¬ 
memorative  of  the  occasion.  They  are 
Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
and  the  United  States. 


Pan  American  Day — April  14 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  the  Pan  Ameriean  Union 
MATERIAL  AV  AILABLE  LOR  PROORAMS 


To  assist  strouijs  planninif  to  observe  Pan 
American  Day,  the  Pan  American  Union 
offers  for  free  distribution  the  material 
listed  below.  The  limited  supply  makes 
it  possible  to  send  material  only  to  teachers 
or  group  leaders  and  not  to  individual 
students.  Please  order  l)y  numlK^r. 

1.  The  Pan  .\merican  Union,  1890 -1940.  The 
history  and  development  of  the  international  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  twenty-one  .Xmerican  Republics. 

2.  Higiii.ights  of  .a  Half  Centvry  of  Pan 
.\merican  Progress.  Chronologieal  presentation 
of  the  outstanding  events  in  the  progress  of  the 
.■Xmerican  Republics,  1890  1940. 

3.  The  Pan  American  Union  and  the  Pan- 
American  Conferences,  1890  -1940.  The  work 
of  the  International  Conferences  of  American 
States  and  of  the  special  and  technical  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  conferences. 

4.  International  L.aw  and  Intern.ation.al 
Peace  in  the  Americas.  The  evolution  of  the 
codification  of  international  law  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  machinery  for  the  pacific  settlement  of 
international  controversies. 

5.  A  Half  Centcry  of  Economic  Pr(X5ress. 
The  advance  of  commerce,  industry  and  agricul¬ 
ture  during  the  fifty-year  pieriod,  1890  -1940. 

6.  Contributions  to  the  Intellectl^al  Life 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  1890-1940.  Pro¬ 
gress  in  the  promotion  of  closer  cultural  relations 
among  the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent. 

7.  Half  \  Century  of  Medk;al  and  Pubi.ic 
Health  Progress.  .Advances  in  the  field  of  med¬ 
icine,  public  health  and  sanitation,  1890-1940. 

8.  Developments  in  Inter-American  Trans¬ 
portation  AND  Communication,  1890-1940. 
Shortening  the  distances  and  speeding  communi¬ 
cations  between  the  American  Republics. 

9.  Pleasure  and  Health  Resorts  in  Latin 
.Americ.a.  Present-day  attractions  for  the  trave¬ 
ler-city,  country  and  seaside. 

10.  The  Americ  :as.  Major  historical  facts, 
principal  geographical  features,  forms  of  govern- 

.Ir  April  I  t  falls  on  Sunday  in  7910  intfrfsUd  groups 
may  wish  to  present  Pan  American  Day  programs  either 
immediately  before  or  after  that  date. 


ment,  prixlucts  and  industries,  u  anspuitatif-: 
facilities  and  educational  systems  of  the  uven*-,- 
one  .American  Republics.  .Also  questions,  tb 
answers  to  which  may  lx-  found  in  the  text;  la¬ 
the  use  of  teachers  in  the  classroom. 

11.  .Ask  Me  Another!  Questions  designed Ic 
test  one's  knowledge  of  the  history,  geography  asl 
different  phases  of  life  in  the  .Americas. 

12.  Fl.ags  and  C.o.ats-of-Arms  of  the  .Amih. 
c;an  N.ations.  Historical  sketch  and  brief  de 
description  of  the  meaning  of  the  Hags  and  coa^ 
of-arms  of  the  twenty-one  .Americas  Republics. 

Plays  and  pageants  ® 

13.  Fiest.a  P.an.americ.ana.  A  carnival,  repr? 
senting  a  gay  fiesta  as  it  might  take  place  in  i 
Latin  .American  country.  Instrumental  and  vocal 
music  and  dancing,  woven  into  a  colorful  carni¬ 
val  background.  (Takes  about  one  hour  and  i 
half  to  present;  suitable  for  senior  high  school, 
college  or  adult  groups). 

14.  Pan  Amerk:a.  .A  pageant,  by  Grace  R 
Swift.  .Suitable  for  presentation  by  high  scho.il-. 
takes  about  30  minutes  to  present. 

15.  Christ  of  the  .Andes.  .A  play,  by  Klcar-i 
Holston  Brainard.  (Requires  about  15  ininu!i- 
to  present;  suitable  for  presentation  by  sixth 
grade  pupils). 

16.  Pan  Ameriu.an  Day.  .Short  Pan  .Ainrrirar 
Day  pageant  suitable  for  elementary  grades. 

17.  What  Others  H.ave  Done  for  Pas 
.Americ.an  Day  Progr.ams.  Summarized  idcs- 
which  have  been  worked  into  successful  Par.^ 
.American  Day  programs  in  past  years  in  the 
L'nited  States  and  Latin  America;  including  out¬ 
lines  of  ceremonies  utilizing  the  flags  of  the  twenty 
one  American  Republics. 

18.  .Sources  for  Latin  American  Mcsir 
Brief  lists  of  songs,  orchestra  and  band  ai  rangt- 
ments,  and  collections  of  songs,  sheet  music 
phonograph  records,  with  names  of  pultlishen, 

Address  all  communications  to;  The  Pas 
.American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

-  The  ohservarue  of  Pan  .American  Day  offers  oppe 
trinities  for  the  writing  and  presentation  of  origins 
material  in  plays  and  pageants.  The  Pan  Arrwi^ 
Union  would  appreciate  receiving  the  scripts  and  pe- 
for  mane  e  details  of  original  creations. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

BULLETIN  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 
The  monthly  illustrated  Bulletin  is  published  in  three  editions.  Subscription  rates  are: 


English  edition,  in  ail  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union . $1.50  per  year 

Spanish  edition,  **  **  **  **  **  .  * . .  1.00  ** 

FufSugiicse  edition,"  “  “  “  “  “  . 1 .00  “ 


Single  copies,  any  edition,  15  cents  each 

lAn  additional  charge  of  75  cents  per  year,  on  each  edition,  for  subscriptions  in  countries  outside  the 
[  Pan  American  Union 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 

SEEINO  THE  LATIN  REPUBUCS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA — 25  CCntl 


AMERICAN  NATION  SERIES 
Illustrated — 5  cents  each 


Argentina 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Panama 

Bolivia 

Cuba 

Haiti 

Paraguay 

Brazil 

Dominican  Republic  Honduras 

Peru 

Chile 

Ecuador 

Mexico 

Uruguay 

Colombia 

£1  Salvador 

Nicaragua 

AMERICAN  CITY  SERIES 

Illustrated — 5  cents  each 

Venezuela 

-Vi.inci6n 

Guayaquil 

Mexico  City 

San  Jos* 

Ctf.iariC|aLlla 

Habana 

Montevideo 

San  Salvador 

"'•goti 

La  Paz 

Panama 

Santiago  (Chile) 

ftienos  Aires 

Lima 

Quito 

Santiago  (Cuba) 

Caracas 

Manag:ua 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Sao  Paulo 

Ciudad  Trujillo 
Guatemala 

Maracaibo 

Rosario 

COMMODITIES 

Illustrated — 5  cents  each 

Tegucigalpa 

Alpacas 

Coca 

Oils  and  Waxes 

Tagua 

Asphalt 

Cocoa 

Pearls 

Tanning  Materials 

Bananas 

Coconuts 

Quebracho 

Tin 

Cattle  and  Pampas 

Coffee 

Quinine 

Wool 

Chicle 

Copper 

Rubber 

Yerba  Mat* 

Coal  and  Iron 

Nitrate  Fields  Sugar 

FOREIGN  TRADE  SERIES 
5  cents  each 

Latest  foreign  trade  statistics  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  compiled  from  official  sources 

COMMERCIAL  PAN  AMERICA 
$1.00  a  year 

A  monthly  mimeographed  review  dealing  with  economic  and  financial  subjects 
PANORAM.\ 

A  mimeographed  review  devoted  to  matters  of  interest  in  inter>American  intellectual  coop>eration 
THE  PAN  AMERICAN  BOOKSHELF 

A  monthly  annotated  list  of  the  books  and  magazines  received  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of 

the  Pan  American  Union 

BIBUOGRAPHIC  SERIES 

Bibliographies  on  Pan  American  topics,  such  as  Sim6n  Bolivar,  Inter- American  Relations,  Kisiory  and 
I  Description,  Maf>s,  and  Library  Science 

!  COOPERATIVE  SERIES 

Articles  on  various  phases  of  the  cooperative  movement 

i  A  COMPLETE  LIST  AND  PRICES  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
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